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PKEFACE 


Thero is a doninnd for a \Vi*rk that will trivt* a rational 
iuMidit iiitiJ the Msiotri of pupil vir-L^j^rriiruriil. Tiiis 
is wiirniuti'ii liy tin* roawakonod irit(*n*.st niariilVsl(*(l in 
ttiK suhjocl ; l»y llu* wiik'ly ditlVi'inu' opiuidiis wlutdi liavo 
iM*< n n\[)n*ssrd coiifcrniiii: its \;dut* in S(‘hool oovt rn- 
nit'ut ; anti lastly, Ity tin* inlmnur) valuo of tin* s(du*nn* 
itsvlf. 

Tho favttralilt* rt‘<M*ption winnh \Nas acrordt'd to srlf 
pivorTuiifiit upon its lust iiitnn|in*ii(in was dm- to llu* 
fiindanu jilal truth iiiulfrlv iiu.r it This sanu* hasic 
truth now calls for a r«‘consith*ratiori of llu* wluth* 
sfiitwiie, hut not aloiur tlu* narrow [»ath of cxpcniticrit 
and ohsrrval ion, as was fornu-r!\ llu* case, hu1 upon 
the hntad plane of phdos<»piiy and e\periin<'nl whu-h 
juist e\j»erienee lias made possible. 

A niovemenl wh<»se existence is sanelioned hy em- 
pirical kriowlcdtM* alone must not he judjr»sl hy Ihc 
niirnher of failures which marl its jiro^u'css. hut hy the 
nunihf*r (>f its successes; for, in this case, success (loints 
to efficiency, while failure points to llu* r-xistence of 
nntoward circumsfrinccs. This will he found Inu* in the 
ciise of pupil sclf-irovcrnment It lias Huc<*(‘e<|e(i in 
si'vcral autlumticatcd instances and this success Is proof 
positive that it. possesses the power ascribed to it : it has, 
however, failed in a frr(*Ht many other instances, and the 
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only roasonalile (‘xplauation that can bo pvcn for these 
failures is that th*‘y wen* caused by the absence of con- 
ditions favorable to its suc,et‘ss. The causes of those 
Kiiceiss^-K an<l failures, rnoreov«T, are also the, causes of 
the ililTfrent opinioris eoneernino the vahio of the 
Si'iienu* as an a<?ent in the moral upliftirif? of the cliil- 
<iren opinions the truth or falsity (d* which can be 
det<*rndned only by rational insight. 

The sehenie itsrif also calls for reconsi(h'ration and 
fnf d<i*p<*r in v«*sti oration into its natun*, conditions, 
limilal ions, and fxuvers, brranse as su]>sei|ucTt1 discuissiori 
will show it is the concrete cmlxMliment of a psycho- 
lotrieal truth uhieh may b«‘ iMUjvm-tt'tl into a us<*ful ai^ent 
in the mural training of children. 
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(’HAPTKU I 
INTRODUCTION 

Whilo the main purp.isr uf this work is to dt-n ronnr 

t}n‘ nmlfi’lyin^r prinaiph.s of tho mov« inrnl and 

(litidMs fiivoi’a))h' In its a|ij'lifatioii, a pn jniialory !••• 
mark nr twu ('niicorniiiir its format ivr and rmpinral 
stains, will Knrvn to ;j:i\r fiillrr ami id'-aior’ moaiiiiiL' l i 
its ratinnal slaim, lln’ nim iij'mi wliwU d i-, ahoni to 

T«'ti yta!>t a'/d, and for M*\«‘ral \'afs prior |o that 
it \va.s my irond I'ortiim' to }»*■ assor;atrd m srh<Mtj 
Work with l)r. Matthrw d, KIlms, now histri'd Snpi iin 
tnnd(‘Jit, lint at that limo. primofaMi of PnMa* Srhool No 
<)h, \nw Vnrk. Th<‘ Ihwtor profov^nl a faith m a 
<lnotrini‘ that was siia[»h' a'ni at th** s'oji" tnin- <•!]-•(*! ivn 
and was tn lids rjVncI : That a rhdd cam'' to s<'hoMl to 
h*arn -not only hnl hoha\ior a. wi! that a 

twachnr rattir to school to toa<‘h tin- ^diiM what it onj.dit 
to loam : and that thr principal came |o srh"''i to assist, 
to nncoiirairn ami to siif>cr\iM*, 

Thfsi* idras ho daily oarriod out ami Pnltlic School 
No. lit) hoi'umn noted ;ls one of the lest disciplined 
whnols in tim rity-a rcpMtati"M it may la* added, hy 
way of emphasis, it honest ly <!eserved. 
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PUPIL SELF-UOVLRNMKNT 


It wiw un<l<'r tlH*so conditioris—with diildron trained 
to a whoh'sonje rosjM'et for school with teachers 

riiL^cr to put fortlt lluur hesl. cITrirts foi* the (‘hildreii and 
the sehool, and with a priiieipnl leveldieaded, capable 
and bro{uhniind(‘d * that the idea of pii[Ml self-{?overn- 
iiient was conceived and succes.sfiilly applied. 

When I was nppointeii to that sclu^ol in 189:t I found 
there the custom of allowinfr the ])uj>ils from the upper 
fjfrades to meet as a class society during' llie last liour of 
each seho(»l we(‘k. The mvoummI purpose of tliis was to 
th«*s(‘ pupils ail opportunity to h^arn eonen>t<‘ly how' 
to eoriduet meetirms and to Siip[)leiiient iirbumially the 
repilar studies (d’ the ^o-ade. I was [iri'senl at tliesi* 
meetinjjs and from tin* lirsi lusuinu' <rn‘ally interested 
ill them. For each meetiiie* the eonmiittee pr(‘pared an 
f'laborale proirram consist injj: of nuulinirs. declamations, 
essays, and debates, and I was siirpris(‘d at the zeal with 
which they entered u[>on their tasks. Hut what attracted 
iny attention most was the orderly manner in which the 
pupils eondiicted them.selves and the elus'rful manner 
in which they nspomhsi to orders. 

This set me t(» thinkinir, and it was not lomjr before \ 
came to this conclusion: That the moral inflmmee of 
llicM' meetinj.'s far surpa.ssiil in vatm* their intellivtual 
iullnenee. With this idea now uppermost in my mind, 
I studied tluNe weekly catheriiu^'s, no lonmu* as means to 
knowledtre and intellectual power hut as ^x'casions for 
trniiiin!; in self-eontnd. self«initiation and seif-direetion. 

f wa.s now in p*>twi»ssion of these facts: That the 
pupils enjoyed haviiur a voice in their own |?overnment, 
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that they .*!hmve<i a Hispjwititm to 'i«ppnrl such n povern- 
merit ami that their exi>erie]iee in w^lf di reel ion wa» 
exin linp a h*‘m‘}ieial intim'mv upon them. These led me 
to eonaider the a«lvisah)lity (jf alt^'inpliifp a uider aj»}di- 
eati'^n of the principle nf setrL^oveniment. 

For some time { wavered in riiy determination, Imt 
eveiitiially I announeed lo i!)y pupds my intent ton of 
eorirTrinir upon thnn the ripiPi of self L'nvenimetiL and 
ealle^l upon tliimi to ]ruv»* tlienisrives wcirthy nf this 
privilege. At the ne\t reL'olar itmeioi'j, oHienrs were 
{‘hos<n, and a eorislilntion adoj»ied thereafter, self- 
pnernmeiit, so far as it eoneerned tie* eiass ion!?!, liad 
lieirini its enifiirieal exisfenee, for alter this, so lotnr jb I 
remained in that sehool, t!ie diNeipline ata! liiana'^Miienl 
of the elass devolved upon the children ilwiiiHelves! 

(Irw* Word only in rejVrenee tn this, my first evperi* 
ment in pupil self government. It liad its trials and its 
trihiilatinns as well as its sneeesse«. for my iLOiorjinei* rif 
the siilijeet was otTset hy my eiilhostnsni for it. On llie 
whole, lmw(‘ver, it provtsl worthy (d' the faith n^p^Ked in 
it. 

The movement hepnn to spread, first to mie eh-iss, then 
to another until nearly all the upper pinnies in 1‘nhhe 
Seho<>l No. hfl had adopted it, while the whind as a 
whole soon proved that it was not in'^ensilih* to its inthi 
ence. Thus I reeall that some time la fon* the formal In 
frodnetion <»f this selieme of self-povernimmt intn tim 
school, the pupils on several oeen'-ions met in tin darpe 
assembly hnll, elected their oflieers and eondueted the 
business which callcal them lopeiher. On one such occa- 
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PrriL SKLF-iiOVERNMENT 
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Further 
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fiion ofcnrml tho prosontation of a flaprhy a Orand Army 
Tost; on anoth<*r an intor-class dohate; on another the 
formation of an Anti-Ciirapette liOairne, tvhieh oontinued 
it« rmH'tiri'r'i for two m* throe months to try dolinqiienta, 
the pidilie opinion <d' the Keh<K)l act in" as a sort of court 
whieii meted m\ pnnisliment to those who had broken 
thoir pledufos. Tin* atimtsphore of l*nl)lic Sehool No. 69 
was ehar"od witli s«‘lf-i;overnment, but only oeeasionally 
iliil this Kj)irit manife.st itsolf. Tt needed a dynamic 
idea to set it fn*o and to make it a conscious force in 
ediieation. This idea, straniro as it may seem, was snp- 
plio.l by one wbt» bad no din’Ct rMmius'tion with sehools — 
Mr. Wilson \j. (iill, a nmiarkahh* man of jrn‘at personal 
cliaraelfi’ and originality, wlio, in IS!)], ha<] orirani/,(*d the 
Patriot ie Leairue of Ameriea. Mr. (Jill was the presi- 
dent of tliat h’aim<‘. ami I heeame a bfe iminber of the 
pan'fjt loaime, and alTo’wnrd i»h‘sid(‘n( of a subordinate 
]*'a"m‘ or eliajder. Our tasks ami sympathies led to a 
cloM* a«*(jMaiiiianee, and many and (‘arnesi were onr eon- 
frreiHM-s liinkiii" to the promotion of tlie purposes of the 
ratrintie Lt-uirue whieh eoneerned it-^elf sohdy with the 
ju’omntion f>f national loyalty and patriotism. 

Mr. dill ttH>k ijreat interest in my s^*hool work, 
espeeinlly i?i the dinvlion of the development of per- 
M»md eharaeti'r in the pupils. Ib‘ Yisit»‘d my elass-room 
fre(juently. He lenrfual of the School Patrol which had 
been inautruraletl y<>iirs before and whieh was similar in 
all resp«‘<‘ts to the Police Department of the present 
solf irovennm'ut sehoop he saw other evidences also of 
an incipient muveraeut toward self-fcovenilnent, and 
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with prophetic insii^ht lie its possihilitirs ftnd 

seizlnj; tlie p.sy<*hol«»i:i<‘ inofn»‘iit l^ivc colu rnicc 

and dermitmicss to this movoTnent. Mr. tiill look srif- 
pfov»Tiinjf‘nt out nf tin* narrow sphrn* ot' olnss iiuninL^o- 
ni«*n! atid (»nt of ilo <':it«‘i:orv of spnnnlu* iMiinifostnlioiis 
ill y'hool povi'niiiu’iil and hroad-uo'd it irjlu a L''‘'Mrral 
inoirK of moral traimu*: li** did morr ihan this; it 
Avas tla* stimulus of tii** ratrioj;.- laairuo and of hin own 
prrsoTiality. tlio format ic»ii of a chapter froiu tin* 

pupils of No, il'-h and his own t'litliusiasm in Ih'* rauso 
of ^^^od irovoniijuMit, ^\l^l•h dinrt.d my atlmtioii to 
kindred suhjerls and ultimately hal mo to tra\rist' tiio 
initial sla^'os of st-lf L'o\ojjimrnt. 

Wlem this M-liome of pupil sr!f i;i>veri}me!.l provrd a 
success ill ihihlie Seluto! No r>u. it )a[»idl> loiiud its 
way uilo a numlMT of oth(‘r s'diook. hoih in this and in 
otli<‘r eilics, ha\iiiL' heoii iutroducod tliorc liy thoso who 
either iiad o}».ser\Ml its o(>eraliou or had r-ad of il m 
some periodical 

Ntiw this show of faith iit it^ iiliaij-ni'y and its rapid 
developimml ntpiins a A\iird of ax jdanation, and the* 
is ofTere»| hy the Lfeiieral prevahnee of pi*da}.ro<jieal /ea) 
in all mnv moveimmts, hy tiu' nature of I lie rnovomont 
iW'lf and hy the character of ilu* scheme 

Teachers, partii'iilarly it tley aie ]u'o^»rissive, are 
ever ready to adopt any new idea or movement which 
bids fair to result in hem fit to tlu'ir pupiN. And while 
they may he often ehartred. and justiv too. with tryirm^ 
the new before they have driven it sullieiont considera- 
tion and thouf^ht there is no (K'casion for the cliar{,^e. 


Tho Intro- 
(Iticllon of 
the Schema 
Into Other 
SrhooU 
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PUPIL RELF-OOVERNMENT 


For are empirical movements whose truths, only 
vaguely felt, are yet aeiiuicseed in by the educational 
world, long befort' liny are ulistraeted from tin* mass of 
exfM'rieoee wbirh they sand ion, but in wliieli they lie 
bidden from easiial ol>servalion. Ibipil self-government 
b(*longed to this <'la.s.s. Its (-arly introdiidion marked 
the b(*^itiniriLf of the (‘inplrieal stage of its exist(‘ne(‘, and 
tins (-ailed only for faith ir» the movement and for 
It kiiowb'dge of the meehiinles of the selituiie. 

[•hnilu-rniore, the scloMue. ilstdf was an alliirentent 
wliieli no one with any sjmrk (d* ]irofessional sentiriient 
cotdd liav(‘ witlistood. For it wjissim|)h‘ and eonerete ■ 
it called for a imov transfer (d‘ authority from t(‘fu*her 
to pupil and for a simple form of govennmmt fashioned 
after the City ('liarter. It was, besides, bd'ty in aim— 
tile formal i(»n of eliariud«‘r was its jroal. This was a direct 
appeal 1(1 the praetiejii and t(» the ideal side of the t(‘aeh- 
rr’s nature: for it professi‘d to devidop in the ehild a 
iudut of ri}/ht eondiiet by Irainimr him in the very vir- 
lm‘s wiiieh eonslilute morality. 

0itts«oflt5 If W(> now hsik Imek at this movement from the van- 

Failure Ln’oiind of »‘Nf)erien(‘e and imo’t^astsl knowledge' we 

ean readily explain the eans** of its geiienil failure. 
For W(‘ can mrw that there was c*onmyted with this 

i!i<»vom(‘nt from its very beginning an element <)f weak- 
n(*sH whmh made itstdf felt in almost ever\' instance in 
wbieh the seheme was tri(*d. and which eventually cast 
discredit upon the idea of pupil self- govern nrnnt. This 
elimnmt. of weaknesa was the false inff‘nmce which was 
<lrnwn fmm the original olwervations of the workings of 
the S(*heme. 
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It is niitMral t‘<!r tin* a\rra‘:i‘ iiiiml !u»t t>nly to 
eont<'rjt with oliM^rvatiou hut to iii|t*r|>n't intvllvriuwl 
asfi<H lal it»us as •‘auso ami rth'ot. Sia'li niimls do not in- 
vastiitati* f<r(‘aus(‘ tla'V do imt h*.-l th,‘ !U‘,'t‘ssity for in- 
Vfjstiirallon ; tli*‘y tlr; not h.nh iit-in ath tin* siirfaot* h<*oaus'o 
«1«) rill! sii^pr-ot tho of joikhun (ktliiT than 

tho s Ihit !l»«’y do nsi sntisnr<| with tho <»or» 

I’oi'tn ss of tlioii own ]u‘n*rjdion . : mid tlioy do lak** for 
^n'liniial thn valiiiity of Mu'ir aonchrsiuns (.•omMU'nini: tin* 
nda! on*s tiioy ]>fn*<‘ivi‘d oxisturr ia'twom »'nn! 
phf'noniona, 

'fliis, tlii-n, ox|>lains uliy tlmso who first olisiTVi-d solf- 
^mvomiiu'nl in operation inadr ilnir falso 
1'ln‘y sifiiply ylt ldo.! to tho t« iid**n«‘v to ri'-sooiato as moans 
and <'?jds till* m'M*hmd(N of tin* niovommt and tla* ^•^ldt.s 
of ptod tniinino whioli won* in cvidmoc Thoy saw 
ord«'r. lla'V saw an admirahlo school spirit; tlioy saw 
also, at tho smiio tinn*. tin* M-linm* in operation ; and th» > 
idH'crfully adoptid ttn* inh n'iioo that tin* nm* was liio 
ontcoiiH- of tho nthi'i*. ft no^rr* oiM-urnd to thorn to in 
<juin* whctlior that spirit of «*[i<*orful ohodiom'o <'\isli*d 
hoforo tin* int I'odnot ion of tlio srlirnn* a nif>do of pno 
(‘oduri* sonn*tini*'s indulood in hy ordinary mot tain 
hut it did orcur to thorn to lii'coirn* rnthuM'd with a da- 
sin* to imilato wliat tinw o)»-i*r\od. What tin-y oh- 
Horvnd was Hot tin* sfdrlt <>r tin* \ilali/inLr fon-f of Iho 
hi*h<*an*» hut its form ami its inrrlianism; so that vviiat 
tia-y introdui'od into lin-ir’ own viifMils* was not wlf i^ov- 
ernnmnt. Imt y^ovonmamt hy ohihlron: and flmsr imtni- 
fnstnd a temporary intf'nsj in tin* wdn rrn*. not lMf<?ausn 
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My 
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it found a rosponw* in llitdr ln'urls, but because ita 
novelty, siip[)orte(l by the (‘iitiiusiiisiu of the teacher, 
altrael(*(l them for the time beimr. 

I ne(Ml s(‘{ir(‘ely ad<l that I am m»t one of those who 
believe that the mere introduethui of the scheme of self- 
p)V('niment iimoni,M‘hildn‘ii will iHMM^ssiirily insun* their 
training: in moral eondiiet. On tlie contrary, 1 believe: 

1. Tluit, so far as it eoneeriis tlie elenamtary schools, 
civic i'ovenimeiit is ju’irnarily an hikI. As a means, it is 
oflitth* or mi value to the nntraineil «*hild; for the ineri‘ 
knowledge of tlie maeliiiierv of eovernmeni, even tlte 
parlieipatioii in it, will not make a eliild truly self- 
^mvenimjr. In this 1 dilTer radically from Mr, tlill, and 
I assiirn this dineremM* of opinion to the fa(*t that I view' 
this question from the standpoint of tlm practical teiudier 
ratiu'r than that of the enlhu^ia^tie theorist. For lioth 
e.xperieiiee and obM'rvalioii a> wi'll a.s llu'ory hiiv(‘ eon- 
vineed me. 

‘J. That a <M*rtain amount of trainioL' in riirlit e<indu(*t 
is an essential prerequisiti* to the introduetion of the 
seheme. SeirKo\eninMmt, as the formal expression of 
the moral self, presupj)oscs the i'\is|em‘e of an inner aj)- 
preeiation of riirhl (M»minet. of a temleney to riLrlit judf?- 
ment when eoiifrorited hy delihiu’atiori, ami of a will 
Unit ex(‘(Mi|es in the prcM-nei* of what is eoneeived to be 
a duty. Thesi> bespeak a deirree of moral development, 
the result <if traini!m^ In other words, the introduction 
of self mivenimeiil into a school is eontimrent upon the 
answer to the question: Are the conditions favorable to 
the reception of the seheme? If tlie answer is in the 
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lieyrAtiv<\ tilt* pjirl i.‘!' iji Ww svhi'Mjt' t>f sr!f- 

ptivt riiiitfnt is a tii.t** . aii'l (tn* iH'W I’iiriits an«l 

pri\ with uiiwh tl:«‘ fh.M is Insrstf*!, fitalini; nti 

a|»|v*r<‘<‘iviii!jr niMcal iia.ss \\h'»’h inay intffpn-t th'Mii in 
tfnf'S of tinty. ar** laiMr tu int** lirftKt- ff. 

litiw -vt-r. th'* ;ms\V‘"* is in tta* anirjnal i\<*. if ttn' fhil 1 
pns,v 111 *- *‘vs.‘iit ail train;?-/, tta n >*'11' vn-vt-ninif/it 
sliH! hi hr intruirnan^l. 

That srif /nvt*T*ntn*'f.i. li irrh i' f;nM'ah](* 

coth itiniis, has th/ fnihiW in"- a<!\ *•' 

a. It Irarjn-s tla- rh-l*l th-- 5 nirl.nia/il.il jintitajs <•]' our 

pt»vrriinn‘nt an<i lh*‘ ni<th'.il «>!' ih*”!* a ppht-at a»n 

h It /Ut-S n|«{vwi’'.ir> N Im}' r’, j>t < s-iniis In hi'CMinr illi- 

HrrssiriK Tlii* rthi'ail tiainif.'' th-* ffnl-l r*'-''*;'. -s ni 
st‘h<w»l is I'la’i'iftj, ra? Kinali/'” y aa'I r* in h*rrt‘<| h;, this 
piMct n*al ajtpli( al ion 

It /i\('s t)a‘ p!'inrfj«j.' of nntitm ami i‘''antiiin aii 
iij»|Mi?'l lunly hir fi?!! p!a\' in all ^h-vi-lMpnirnt aim/ 

app'/’frpt i\ r I'la .. lln’ j iiMn'^srs v, hi'‘h rjit' r into tin* 
fnrinatitMi nf i'hiP'ar’ff < rt r'‘»'’pr(K‘4/i '?]!!rn upnn 
faiaii t>t)i»T. Vhfcral ti‘a nMj"’ .ass^t^ ns tin- apir r.-ia) inn 
cii* {'ivir iih', ri\!<' tia ihmr ai»ls iff lh^ nphnihljn;/ uf 
diarai'trr. hi s)u,rt, ?t iiia\ hm'Sk a !•* h/*}ifn‘ 

innral flrvilopni-Mit 

d. ft /i\*s thr 1»*aciai’ n f*niM':'»'tr ‘nail. 'This is an 
iinjKirtant oonsi*I'*rai it^n ; Ihr tla* aims <^f t'(haMthai a.H 
<'timi(*i:ittM{ am i.'»-M‘'rall.\ sn vanna* that th^y atm rf iitfh* 
valiu* as /nil Ins to (ifartinr. 

My prantif'f^ all ahar/ has hr^-n in nnnforniit y ui(h tfiy 
convitiiniL Whnii 1 w;ls trai!-f'*rnai fr*tin \m h't as 
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Oonfomlng firnt aHsistaiit to aoollicr M(‘hool when.* I remained nearly 
Practice years, I failed to introduce this scheme there, not 

to Theory I eii(hu.siasm for it, nor because 1 did 

not labor eonsciiuiiioiisly in its l)t*half, but l)(‘eause all 
tlu* conditions essential to its siicn^ss wen* never present 
at one and tie* sane* time. And Inter, when I became 
l)rineipal of Public S»*Ii(tol No. I'J.l, Mauliattau. and had 
hrtter ()p[)urtonily to carry out my own ideas, I did 
not dciMii it safe to intnulucc sclf-eovcnimciil tlii‘re 
nriltl thrc(' yrars had elapsed from the day I took 
clmrire. 

Achnowl- p()r jb^ sU(*e(‘ss which attemh'd this movement in this 
Odgments sharf id’ tie* enslit is due to tie* teachers 

who WiTc ussociati'd with tne lle*i‘e. Their eane'stut'ss 
tiiel zeal in behalf of tie* movement (*niiimnni(*ated iheiii' 
selves to tht* I'i'st (d‘ lie* *‘ehool ; and tliei?' Ilioiiirtiifijl and 
valuable siic'i'est ions, wlii**li I in<*or})oi'a{ed in tie* selieme, 
did much to improve ami to bnaideu it. In this eon- 
neetion I ili‘sire, also, to imdo* spei'ial aekieovh‘d»rment 
of my imb’btedm'ss |o two of my foiauer teachers in Pub- 
lie Selioi)! No. Pjd, Mr, Il(*ury \V, Fox ami Mr. Alfred 
fJ. Apjdi'hy, who were indefat iirabh* in the eause id’ the 
movene'nt ; ami ti> my I)islrii*t Su[e‘rint<'mh*nt, Dr. didin 
H, llitan*ii, who mitmily mive the moviMuent the biUietit 
<d’ his sympathy, i'te*ourairi*ne‘tit and advice. 1ml di'fended 
it in lie* fat'e id' attack, ami adviKuib'd its a«h»plion under 
pn»pcr Ciuelitiims. 

Of my pri’sent si*h<»i»l in its n*lalit*n to the subjivt of 
sclf iT>i\i*rnmi'nt, I can .say only that I have not lM*en in 
<*harjr(‘ (d it louu enoutrli either io irdnabioe this .scheme 
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or to 8tatt* with any <>f fxai'tio^ss uh«‘ii it will h<' 
iviuly for it. Of this, houovcp. 1 ant o*r{aiu : Thai with 
tin* addrd <*xpori<‘ti('r t;jinh*ii in i‘uhlu* Si‘h«>oi No, 12.V 
and with tin' .sann* Di.vtrint Sn|ifrijili*iHlont to (‘iiruiirap* 
tho nnivnnu'iit, Ihr paviinj: id' tin* way for its introdindiiMi 
will not n*i|uirn as joi;oa tiim* us it would titln rwis*- hav»* 
don *. 

\ty rtTorts aloiiir tins imivoMriit duritii' tli*- past Inn 
^I'urs liavn dirti'l'.sl not so nnn*li to foiwanl tin* 
imifoslnitn d^vriopninnl of this luovnnont as to r\;niiiju' 
into its <si!nlitioMs and to stinlv il^s mlalioiis t" nthlnii! 
atnl rivi<‘ trniuino in our schools. Tj) to th<* pmscid 
turn* I think it has horn unll for llin pupj) srlfoov»‘rn 
Mii'nt ifiovi'iiiciit that it Iuin Imm-u puslii-d from ontnd** tin* 
M'hofds ami hy amatmn’s rnthor than l»y firofrs-Hionalw in 
educational Mnrk In tin* first stai^os of thi* jnovcntcnl 
those in the insi !*• eouid not havr idvcii to it the m-'ssHiirv 
tinn* Jind cntljusia''tu whieh \mtc fios^ihlo on 1h<* part of 
those who |ia\'* had, for Iho lijin*. jio other cari* (<r 
tllouolit rct^irdino tin* schools It is now Ijmc, I am per- 
siiadeil, that it should 1»<‘ studnsi caroftiiiy l»y all edu- 
cators, and its possihilities and limitations moasured ami 
understood. 

In our pcdaLfo*/v we have studieil i!m individual mind : 
oiir c<|i|cational pliilosopliy is tin* phdoviijdiy of indlvii! 
ualiKiri; and W'e luiild on tin* foundation of pi rsonalil}’ 
Is tinu’c not. in s^diool L'oviTfUMent, as well as in civil 
i!ov<‘rn merit, such a Ihitnr as commiinily inlello/eneo^ 
public ofiinion, /sprit <h vorpa^: and may wi* not draw oti 
this as the liasia of afiperccption, not in tin* individual 
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only, but also in the mass, so that we ean btiiltl up tli<‘ 
iM*lf-gov(TniH|( power, the pririeiple of soif-restraiiit 
thnuifrliout the school eoininnnity by a sort mijtnal 
emulation, h standunlizintr of the Ix^st as the rule of 
conduct? Fs this not the secret of the instant success 
of pupil self-government in so many cases? 

In this spirit and with this Ihouirht I have innd»' the 
study (if the the<»ry and pradiee (»f pupil self-jroveni- 
raent. 





I>uritii 




CHAn'KK II 

ITS THEOET 

Thf^ term s<‘lf p>vrrnm*‘ijt has both a civic meaning' 
ami an vlhi<'al nit*aniti;;; iiinl it is ^^sstmlial for tin* proper 
inniorMamiin^^ ami jijijM'eeiation of the siihs»‘(|ii<‘nt ilin- 
cussioii of this topic, that the <lilTcrcncc iK'twccn the 
t\Vi> mcanin^rs In* ituolc elcar at tla* ontsf'l. 

Si'lf.onvi^'nmciit, ns a (*ivic conception, refers to the 
priic|i<‘c of iiclividuals in sliapintr the conduct of the 
m'vcrnment under \v|ii<di livi*; arid this practice 

includes llie makiiio of laws, (ladr interpretation, and 
tiieir eX('(‘i!tion. Self irovi'rnmcril, ns an ctlnca) cotjcejo 
tion, refers to the powers of individuals to shape tlu’ir 
eondu(‘t in aeeordance with a jo’ceonceived TiM»ral stand- 
ard; and this power liteindcs self eontrol and w*lf direc- 
tion- the ahilily lo ifdiihit wron*: imtudscs and to initiate 
I)ropcr acts. 

The civic idea deals with cotiercle acts, the ethical 
idea, with cliaract»'r. Hut as niornl acts an* cfuiditioued 
by the moral t<mc of the imiividnal, civic self jfovern- 
nienf, viewed either a.s an abstract riudit or as an actual 
manife, station, must wek justification for its oritjin and 
its continuance in ethical self ^^wernment. In other 
words, civic mdf-^fovernmeni must be regarded as the* 
13 
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<;xpn?ssion of splf-governraont, which is the 

iniprcHshm. 

Thai popular opinion and practice uphold this view, 
only stn*nf(thens the validity this statement. No 
one elainis for a savai'e, barharfins, or semi-civilized 
peopl(‘ the rijrlit to j»o)itieal fn‘eilom, because it is eon- 
eede<l that for the purpose of sueei^ssrul s»‘lf>^'overnmeiil, 
a liiiirh di^o'iM* of moral development is necessary. And 
what is true of a people is true also of an individual. 
This is evi<leue<‘d by (Uir eouduet towar ls the youii^^ in 
denyiujLT them the ri<rht to freedom of action until such 
time as they have proven thems(‘lves eapai)ie of appre- 
eiatioir the riirhts, duties, ami j>rivilei:es which emanci- 
pation from external control entails - until their moral 
sense has been suflieiently developed. 

Moral strenjjtli is the fuisis for (In' ri*..dit to fre(‘dom of 
{n’ti(ni, self-direction, self mwernnnmt ; and tlie i|ueslmn 
(d* the means best adapted for its acquisitmn calls for 
linst (‘oiisiderntion. This will hi* complied with in th.e 
followiinj: f'xposition alouj? psychologic lines. 

The conception of the oriranic unity of man makes 
valid tlie inferenee that t'Vt'ry inlluems*, no matter what 
its eha meter, or oriiriii, or aim, must of necessity affeei 
each indivi lual in ^is totality. The result of physical 
activity eanmd b«» confined tf> the body, but is reco^mi/e<| 
in the intelleci and i’l the moral tone of the individual: 
intellectual activity evinces itself in the physical and in 
the moral nature of man just as truly as it does in its 
own speeial sphere; while moral action, revealed in the 
development of character, is a detenninin^: factor in the 
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frrowth of till,' Ixitly ainl <»f th»‘ iiHrllfot. Kn'iris cannot 

isolatoj nr f‘0!itinc(l wtilnu sp.'.nal liinits. l»ocjHi>c from 
tin* vnry nature of innn as a |»>yrhit* Immuu', th<*n* is a 
ronsiftnt aetiini, n-iifli'in, anti intiTaet'mn of all tin* el>'' 
nn‘nl< an<{ phasrs e<n}sritutc llic iinliviiiiiaK 

Ami yet this view of tin- nr-^otnie unity nf man. whih- 
true ns a eiiarMeirri/ruiou of the psyeliic 

is inaih‘()uate f<»r a fuller e.aiefpt ion of hss 
natine. Imu" w liile liie ir.'livitiua! i^ahvaysa one, a uni!, 
a li'tality, he is, at the same tine*, a trunty of !•o^|y, in 
telh'ct arri eharaefer. So that, whih* il is tru** that what 
alTeels <»Me (‘iritiriit of tliis tniiity atfeofs also tlw othir 
twai. it is fMjiially tnu' lliat * aeh eh-nn nt ilemant! * a 
sptautie ainl ehara<‘tenst a* troatiia-nf for its <le\f‘lopjn"nl. 
Th" moral eh-ment as unmi^ial.aMy ealls for its spuntie 
aliment, for the jHMp<4.sr of growth, as «|oes tli»* hotly for 
physieal e\ereise. ami the iiitelleet tor stmiit's . ami it is 
as unwise to huhslitute the moans for .!• \ elopinjr one 
element for tlioso neej's>aty for anotinu', ami Imp*' I'T 
irieal results to follow, as it Wouhl 1 **' to ovfieet a «)m'l\‘s 
eiru! to liateh a elilefru ,sinipl\ heraUM* it w.as set UfKiJi hy 
the nnpiired lenoth of time hy a he?i r}!\sica! eMU'eiv* 
alone is insiifVieient for moral ami intoll. *efua! trainin!,,'' 
stmlies hy tliemsoUes eannot train tin* hotly; can they, 
nmier tin* siune t'ojniilions. train tin* tnoral sens** t»f tlie 
rhild? 

The otuielnsion is inevltahh' tliaf moral trainlrur. in 
onler that it fuay attain its troal, must ht- ppovitieil with 
nieaiiK petuiliarly n»]aj>lt‘<| to exereis.- tlm will. 'Hiis ihr^s 
not moan the men* eonet‘nfrjition of the attefjtitm, th** 
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cultivation of the feelinpj, the formation of f?ood habits 
alon^f Kpecifi(! lines of activity, or the acquisition of 
knowlod^'o and power. Interest, sympathy, intelligence, 
and proper environment, arc valuable adjuncts to any 
scheme of moral education, but only so because they 
assist in Ijringiiig about a habit of ready n^sponse to 
eonstitiited authority. Obedience is the main element 
in moral training and therebnv the conception of obedi- 
ence as a means, and of clusudul obedience as an end 
should he the guidt* of the teaelicr in his training of 
<'hildreu. 

This is not lli(‘ view that lias obtained in recent years, 
and, as a eoriS(‘(|uenee, teachers have eoii(*erued themselves 
not so miieh with carrying out the real aim of discipline, 
as with searching for a metho.i that would cajole the 
child into right behavior; and this has been carried to 
such an extent as to call forth a ringing protest fnmi one 
whom every ont‘ w'ill recognize a.s a man of conscience 
and public spirit.* lie tells us in words fraught with 
power and insight, that ‘^sulunission to cajolery is not 
submissimi to authority/' ami that “the best and moiit 
fumlamentai lesson a child ever learns is to obey.” AxM: 
aftm* lussuring his readei*s that h(‘ Is impelled by no 
sanguinary motives against the ehibl, he continueiK, 
apropiws* of the moral training of ehildnm ; and his words 
d(‘H<'rve to be impnwsed upon the memory: “Therefore 
to know that every moral act that man or child can per- 
fmmi has a fixed statute definitely relevant to it, ia the 
ver\' alphabet td ethics; and it is liecause so much of our 
•Dr, ( 1 iarl(r« 11 . Parkhurst in Mnnsey ’a Magazine, April, 1006 . 
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hoine*traming is skipping tins alphabet that children arc 
groaiuif up without the ability to understand the para* 
graphs and ehaptoi's of this matter, and that the homo 
becomes the nursery of adult aiiaiThy. This dtsw not 
mean that a child should be hHnjcssc<l into a tnmdmill of 
continuous panmtal pr*H‘pt. and havi* m opi>ortunity 
allow'ed him f<»r the excTcis*' of liis moral judgnumt- a 
policy that would leave uuexploin'd somo (d the wry 
finest faeultioft of the ineipient soul ; but it <loes m<*aii 
that whether the child <bs‘s as his pan^nt b‘lls him, or 
doea as h(‘ tells himself, his dniujr is to square with some- 
thing other than ari inwardly eontaiued autluu’ity. It 
means, furthermore. Iluit what 1u‘ (1 «h‘s is not riirht be- 
cause he decided io d(> it, is mM rij'hl bceaiise he thinks 
it is right, but right lurause it is in the line of the 
HUpreme law’ legislated for man to obey and in fore<! 
before there W7is any man or ehibi hen* i<j obey it/’ 

It means, lastly, that it is the duty (tf our public 
8ch(H>l.s to insist upon obedieiitM*, not only beeanse it is (he 
law’ of the Universe, but boratise He' future \V4'!fare of 
the child and the nature of the tea<'lier as an islueator 
<lemand this insistence. 

This Htaleincnt is made uminaliliedly, although with 
a full npprfK*iutitm of the nature of the obedience whhdt 
the schools should strive U) iiieuleati*. AtuI tfus surely 
is not a blind and unrea.soniug responsi* to outward 
authority. The history of our insjiliilifuis, tin* ideals 
upon W’hieh they are Imilt. and the predestined future 
of the child as a eiti/en of our commornvealth, give in- 
controvertible evidence of tin* truth (»f this contention. 
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But it ia an obedience, intelligent, voluntary, and ebeer- 
fd, the result of motives which are sanctioned by the 
developed moral self. 

While this is the highest form of obedience and should 
he the goal of the teacher’s endeavors; yet, as long as 
obedience remains the fundamental law of the Universe,, 
and the chief element in character-building, so long must 
it b<^ rendered to properly constituted authority. Obedi- 
ence should be .self-initiated, voluntary, and cheerful, if 
possible; compulsory, if need be; for blind submifwion, 
particularly as a prerecpiisite to a higlier form of obedi- 
ence, is Iwtter than license and anarchy. 

Httaod in The attention will now be directed to method in moral 
Morti training; and for this purpose an attempt will be made 
broaden the term apperception so as to include not 
only intellsotual training to which present theory and 
practice have limited its activity, but also pliysical and 
moral training as well. The value of this step is self- 
evident, its succtjss will convert this principle from 
one of method in the intellectual field alone, to a general 
principle of education, from which may be deduced the 
method for developing the whole of the individual. 
JhitlfleiUoii The ego responds to stimuli, initiates and carries into 
rxwMition activities, and slmws effects of influences, as a 
totality, It is, accordingly, inconceivable that nature 
which is uniform, simple, and economic, would impose 
upon this same ego one law for the development of one 
class of its elementary manifestations, and another law 
for another class. On the other hand, it is more reason- 
able to assume the existence of one general law of 
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development; and thin contention ia borne o\it by the 
known facts of human irrowth and development, l^rojy- 
resa in the evolution of the physical, intellectual and 
moral faculties, it is reeofrniml, proe(M‘(ls step by step, 
each markin*? a sta^n' of mastery evolved out of a 
previous atajje, and at the same time, a starting point 
for a later stafrc. In other words, in nature*, what is, 
depends upon what has ffone iH'fore. 

This has Ikm’U elaWated under Intellectual Appereep- IntaUactaal 
tion as the proci^ whereby new knowiedjn* is assimilatiHl Appawap- 
by relating it to similar kiiowledj:e previously acquinsl - 
whieh is but another way f(w sayinjr that, for the piir- 
pose of development, there must exist, in the mind, an 
aptH*rceivi!i;j mass with whieh to interpn*! the new, iii 
order to enable it eventually to become an intesrrnl part 
of the mind s eontent anrl a means for a sul)se«|ueni ap- 
perception. The Hueeess, th<*n, of incominjr knowledjL^*- 
material in bcssmiinp inte^n-ated with existinj: knowledjfe, 
arg^ies the pnwnce of an nppereeivinjr innss; while its 
failure to do w), nrjfues th(* abwnce of this interprs’tinjT 
active material. 

Prom this it is inferred that the result of previous 
experience, and the development e(m(iiti(m<*d hy it, are 
the specific elements of apperception; and that the 
thouf?ht pr<KH*s8(% and the physical nti<l the iruiral iictiv* 
ities whieh aeecunimny (hem, are the jjeneral manlfcHtn- 
tions of the livinjif orfranism, Thesi* an* met with in 
every other activity as well; while the nature of the 
experience, whether physical, intellectual, or moral, and 
the development which this same experience makes 
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possible, determine the nature of the apperception. 

Now physical education is a training of the tody to 
respond readily to stimuli hy a successive grafting of 
new movt'irierits upon those previously mastered and 
controlled. And what is this but apperception in the 
{diysical world—a {)r()C(%s guided, it is true, during its 
activity, by the intellect and by the moral sense, but deal- 
ing tliroiigliout with physical phenomena, and because 
of this relntitig of new bodily exereise.s with the old, re- 
sulting ultimately in a new muscular habit or in a finer 
artieulalion and eompb'xily of muscular movement? 

Again, moral education is tlu' process of developing in 
tlu‘ child a habit of ehei‘rful response to duty by utiliz- 
ing Ilu‘ results of his previous moral training as a basis 
for bis sulKS(*(|uent larger moral insight and power; for 
ev(‘ii b<‘re iiaturo makes no jumps, but directs develop- 
metit along the pre«lestim‘d course of its evolutiou. And 
what is this but moral apperci»ptiou, and the physical 
nnd the intelbsMual manifestatioius accompanying it, a 
eimdition to its activity? 

The ehi(*f vnlin* of tin* foregoing discussion lies in the 
realization that while physical apperception issues in 
muscular movement, intellectual appereeptiim in oral 
or written expn*ssion, ami moral apperception in moral 
action; they are all subject to the same conditions, 
method, and law, during the proem of their develop- 
ment. This being so, moral education, which is of chief 
con(s*rn to the suhjtvt of Holf-govenjment, will find sug- 
gtvstion and guide in the well-known facts of intellectual 
apperception. 
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Now in the latter, no tt«t or application can lw> made 
of any rule, law, maxim, ur prin<*iple, unleK?« each han 
first bi'^n iiuliieed; or, to expn^ss this idea in terms of 
the F<»rmal St<‘ps, no application of eilluT is p(wsible Im*- 
fore it has paHs<‘d thronj^di the staires of preparation, 
presentation, eomparisoji. abstraction, and j^enerali/a- 
tion. Hut self’jfie'ernment, whether viewed from the 
standpoint of elhies or of civics, whether as the result of 
frcKxl influences manifested in the nhilily of moral self- 
direct ion, or as the moral self in conerete nets, is the 
application-step of moral appereeplion. It therefore 
presupposes the existemn* of tendeneies of rljLcht aetion 
as the result of previous moral Irainioi'. 

Assuming?, then, that the whole life of the imlividual 
up to the moimuit when lu* is about to express himself in 
action, has heen on(‘ trem‘ral preparation for this aetion - 
that his life has i)een (uie constant proeess of activity 
and passivity and of stonuir up a moral ap]>ereeivintj 
mass, moral perceptions, and the results of uueonseious 
comparisons, abstractions, and jreneralizatioFW; ami the 
force of the claim for a proper preparation* previous to 
the introduction of self-i^overnmcnt, bi*e<»iin*K more and 
more evident. 
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CHAPTER III 
B88BKTIAL CONDITIONS 

Self-jBrovernment calls for a preparation, on the part 
of the child, which will result in a de^Tee of his moral 
ch^velopment nrwssary for him to apperceiv'e his new 
rifjhts and oblipfations. This is the pivotal thoug:ht--that 
proper prelijninary Iraininv; is essential to the success 
of any seheme of self -pro vernment, and this presupposes: 

I. The ExistencQ of a Proper Ideal 

(lOViTuiueiit whieh takes into account the conduct of 
the moment only and disreprarda character-building, or 
discipline which looks only to an expiation for past 
offenses, has its value in maintain inp: an outwardly well- 
reprulated wImmjI, but it d(H»a not touch the mainsprinpr 
of the child’s moral nature, d<K»8 not start into beinpr 
those activities, which, pn>perly exercised, ultimately 
result in character. The principal or the teacher, who 
w(»rks uithout a definite moral aim, may labor con- 
seientiously and incessantly in the cause of education, but 
he w\\\ fail to realize his hopes, lie must have con- 
stantly before him the ideal embodied in some concrete 
form. 

The ideal now enlls for execution; for schools are not 
retreats for philosophers. They are workshops where 
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practical men and women are eiifrafsred in moldini? and 
in faahioninj? ehildmi by pn^eriW means, and along 
prescribtHl lines into likenesw*s of the concrete aim— the 
self-g(»vennng child. To do this successfully re(iuire8--- 

n. A Competent Principal 

Tliere is no factor of the school more important than 
he. A seluKjl rcileels tin* character of the man at its 
head, A weak man enfj:t‘nd<Ts in the mind of the child 
a contempt for aniliority. A strong man calls forth the 
very bt»st of his possilulilies. A wt‘ak principal makf*» 
(d the school a place of drudgery for the teach»*r, and 
of irkHomeness to the child. A gooil principal creates 
an atmosphere of a well-regulat<‘d home for both tmher 
and pupils. 

Now as to the specilic qualilications of a competent 
principal. These are: 

Firmness is eswnlial: lirsl, beeauw the laws of habit 
demand a systematic repetition of the aetivity ; WHfOudly, 
l)ecause the nature of the child is such that it inclines 
people to humor him rather than to train him. The 
native weakness of tin* <*hihl makes a strong appeal t(» 
the emotional side of the atlull. This in a great many 
instances leads the adult to adopt a training which is 
based upon his own w(‘akm«s and nesrsightedmm 
Rational training takes it for granted that the child 
represents an early stage in the evolution of the human 
being. So that for the purpose of growth certain of his 
tendencies and habits must be eradicated, and others 
must be nourished/ exercised, and developwl The child 
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is not an end in himself. He is not born the man and 
the citizen ; lie must be developed into the one and the 
other, and, therefore, most he accustomed to restraint 
and to submission. He. must be restrained because his 
inborn sidfishness, his tendency toward license, his lack 
of intellij?ence and of moral power preclude him from 
jn’aspiiiK unilei’standiiijrly the real purpose of life. He 
must be made to yield submission because his future 
(‘nvironnient will impose tliis as a condition to his wel- 
fare. Th(*s(* ends can be brou<?]it about only by invest- 
inf^ tin* eontrol and direetion of cliildren with firmncs.s. 

The Irainini^f of children cannot ho reduced to an auto- 
matic process— om* \vhi(‘li takes no account of the vary- 
iiif? conditions under which it operates. On the con- 
trary, to be rational, it must tak»* into consideration 
the individuality of the partienlar child, his environ- 
ment, his previous trainin^?, and the probable result of 
n modification in tin* inetlnMl of hainllinjr him. Human 
character is the result of heredity and environment at 
work on human irislinets and for this reason each indi- 
vidual stands out a ilistinct and discriminated person- 
ality. For this rea.stm also each individual must be 
handieil in tin* li^dit of bis own peculiar peraonality, if 
it is to be ho|)cd to accomjdisli his reformation, improve- 
ment or development. This pn^per bainllinjr, this modi- 
fication of means to suit the exip^ncies of each particular 
instance, or individuality, is tact —the most valuable, and 
at the same time the rarest, instrument at the dispo^l 
of the teacher, Firmness, it is true, is a condition to the 
successful manaf?ement of a school, but when it assumes 
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the cliaracteristies of a blind adheronee to rules, it loses 
its human (‘lemont—oharneler, and beeomes worse than 
as a inrans of siuteossful training, utdess it is 
leavcnied bv tact. 

A principal may prwsc<w both tirmm^s ami tact, and Patitnct 
fall far short of IxMiig an ideal traimn* i)f chihiivn. Fie 
must have, lavsid'S, patience: for no one who is not re- 
signed to plod step by step, and, at the same time, la»ar 
the innumerable petty annoyniiees incidental to the train- 
ing of ehildn*n, can sneeessfnlly eop»» with tlu* task of 
transforming the wee mite of gross animalism into fi 
rational and moral being. The adult as a rule forgetn 
the difficulties he enconntered in atlaiTiiiig to knowledge 
and pow<‘r, ami sce.s otily the results of his dcv<‘lopment. 

As a COnse<|uenee, he (»v('rrate,s tie* ehild s ability grasp 
fuid a]>])reeiate what is pres<*nted to him, or he niider- 
estimates the difficulties wliieh confront him. To olTsei 
this nnfortiumte tendency requires common sens^^ ami 
jmtience. 

Just as the imparting of information prosuppcwi's ®®lf* 
previous acquirement of knowledge, so the training to 
right conduct presupposes a previous aec|nirement of 
the power of self-restraint an<l self-direction. Firiiim*«H 
without H(‘lf-mastery Jemmerates into cruelty; tact Im»- 
comes a manifestation of right tendencies thwart<*d by 
a weak will, and patience n Kpasmo<iic virtue. Again, 
example afT(*c1s the very fibre of the child’s moral 
development, for his early life is one eonsfant expression 
throtigh imitation, and it imitab^ what it mn, gofsl or 
bad. A principal or a teacher who habitually or even 
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fluently lose* his aelf-eontrol in tlM presenee of the 
pupils, is no more fitted to train diildren than hft is to 
disduurge jndioisl functions among adults. Both these 
ofRoea require a firmness of purpose which is not easily 
swayed by extraneous, unreasonable, or unworthy con* 
siderations or motires ; a tact which is intnitiTC and which 
deals out punishments with an eye to their main values; 
a patienee bom of the inner appreciation of the Golden 
Rule; and a self-mastery wliieh evinces itself in a calm- 
ness of judgment which is not easily ruffled. 

IgniatlMUs It is true that the aim of education is to train the 
latochild to a cheerfnl obedience to law ; and that, in conse- 
quence, it is the duty of the teacher to direct all activities 
and infiuenc(« towards developing in the pupil a good 
moral character. For society, which later adopts the 
child as a member of its own family, and inverts him 
with all its rights, privileges and benefits, hli a Hght to 
impose this qualification upon him. And yet the child 
also has certain ri^dits of which neiUHe. society nor 
sohoifi can justly deprive him. A child,' for instance, 
has an inherent right to happiness, fsO Nature has so 
constituted him that he finds joy in ^ mere fact of 
living— in the spontaneous activity wift whidi he is 
endowed, to bring about hia own developiMBt; and fail- 
ure to carry out this suggestion in a scheme at edneation 
must ineritably reanlt iA violenee to cluldnature, and in 
harm to hia development 

There are presented here, tten, two daima— that of 
society which neoesaHatea the employment of npatraint 
and that of tfas shfid irinN nstucc tsbda at Nstraint 
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HcfWffer, it is not diffieult to reeoneile Him oppoitnf 
elaim% or at least to give to each Its jnst degm ot 
importance. Society, in the first place, imposes the aim 
of edicatioQ, for the chief concern of society is the 
finished product of education. In the second place, the 
child Imposes the method of edueatirm, for it is only in 
so far as he is trained physically^ intellectually, or 
nmraNy, along the natural course of his development, 
that he will respond in a degree of power posaible to 
him. And yet, the child is weak. The larger part of 
his humanity is still in his future, while his selfish in- 
stincts play the more prominent parts in infiuencing 
his behavior. Bo that the only conclusion to lie reached 
is, that while the aim, so long as it is conceived of as 
such, must remain unchanged, and is at liberty to 
modify method to an extent necessarj^ to carry out the 
purpose of education, it must not proceed beyond this 
point— the nature of the child demands recognition. 

Sympathetic inaight will satisfy this demand. By 
means of it the trainer of children learns to know and 
to recognise their natural weaknesses, the limitations of 
their powers, and the forms of appeal best suited to their 
development; and with the aim of education as his con- 
stant guide, he leads and directs, he controls and traina, 
without elthm* the sentimentality which is the specifd 
prerogative of the eduoational theorist, or the harsbuem 
of the weak and ignorant. Happiness as the outeome 
or the acoompaniment of law, order, and ohedienbe, is 
his motto. 

Enthusiasm is needed to counteract the deadeninf 
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SfitbuiUsm effects which dull routine and endless repetitions en- 
j^ender. Enthusiasm touches the mainspring of the 
child’s inner life, and stirs him to think, to feel, and to 
act along moral lines. In the scheme of self-government, 
particularly, is enthusiasm not only valuable but essen- 
tial The adult comes to a realization of his civic duties 
only when his indignation is awakened, or his enthnsi- 
asra is aroused. The child, having less at stake, and 
with intellect and will undeveloped, surely needs the 
spur which enthusiasm alone can give him. 

Hottaity There are principals who never see any wrong done by 
children. They have a way of looking and not seeing, 
of hearing and not heeding. This is reprehensible from 
two standpoints— from the standpoint of the principal 
himself, and from the standpoint of the child. So far 
aa it concerns the principal this ])ractice shows either a 
condition of mind charncterized as wool-gathering,*' or 
a condition of morality which is not above that of the 
ordinary citizen, who is aware of civic corruption, but 
is too busy with bis own private affairs to pay any at- 
tention to it. And while the ordinary citizen argues 
illogically but effectively that he pays the politician to 
govern him, just as he pays the minister to pray for 
him, and cannot, therefore, be expc'ctwl to do the work 
of either without stultifying himself in the eyes of the 
practical business man, the principal finds no snch justi- 
fication, for he at least is paid to hear and see, and 
correct and improve. 

But it Is the child hinuwdf, whom this reprehensible 
practice concerns most. For evil tendencies and habits 
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are nti more eradicated by iffnorinjj their existence, or 
by givinpf them an external i)oli«h, than are bodily sores 
cured by shutting the eyes to their prt'sence or by hid- 
ing them under a silken bandage. The child who is so 
unfortunate as to contract a in(»ral disease should be 
dealt with in the same rnaniuT as he wlio suffers fn>ra a 
physical ailment, by applying reniedial agencies. Them^ 
may assume various forms deptuiding upon the nature 
of the physical illness. It nmy be only just a little pure 
air aiid sunshine to recall the ruddy glow of health to 
the cluH*k: it may be a siulative to (piiet the fever in the 
blood, or it may lx* tlie scalpel to excise the angry tumor. 

And so witli moral diKeases also. One may re(piire 
merely a W’ord of reproach; another may call for a 
sterner treatment, while a third may denuoid still more 
heroic measur<‘s. Hot each demands attention, otherwiw? 
each will in(ireas(s and spread and i^ecome chroni(t*“ a 
souree of suffering to the patient, rff menace to his 
noiglil>ors, and a constant indicineuit of the man vvh(» is 
responsil)le for this (sunlition. 

ITiere are three ways in wdiieh a princi[)nl may dis- DUifiM 
cipline a school : One is by looking wise and dignified, 
and letting the class(*s and the teachers take care of one 
another and ea(*h other as best they may. Of courw^ this 
is not the ideal method, except for the principal who 
believes in an unruffled existence for hims*df, even at the 
expense of both pupils and teachers. Another w^ay is 
by making the teacher responsible for his class, then 
formulating ruh^s for his guidance, and s(Mnng to it that 
he carries them into execution. The great trouble with 
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thifl method is that while the principal shows a laudable 
desire to do his duty as he conceives it his efforts are 
misdirected. He i?enerally expends his energies in siiper- 
vising and in criticizing the teachers instead of utilizing 
them in training the pupils. He becomes a positive in- 
jury to the school. For, whereas a teacher, left to his 
own devices, will eventually work out his own salvation, 
and perhaps be the stronger for it as a disciplinarian, 
he will lose heart, and become weak, dissatisfied, and 
hanlencd when he is circumscribed by rules and regula- 
tions, and his shortcomings are constantly held up to 
him aa a goad to greater efforts and a warning of the 
consequences of his superior’s displeasure. Diligence 
loses its characteristic of usefulness when it originates 
in narrow-mindedness. On the other hand, when it is 
the most effective means for the uplifting of the whole 
school its activity manifests itself in a spirit of help# 
fulness, 

SilpfBlBMS A school is best disciplined when the principal himself, 
a broad-minded and liberal-hearted man, takes complete 
control of its management, holds himself responsible for 
its conditions, and obtains the co-operation of each one 
connected with it, in maintaining the highest possible 
standard of efficiency. Of course this entails a great 
deal of labor— of constant visitation, and supervision, 
and correction and assistance ; but it is the only proper 
\ray to manage a school and to train its pupils to right 
conduct. 
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Zn. Ctptblt Ttiehen 

While the spirit of the principal animates the school 
as a whole anJ (rives aim, inspiration and motive to the 
teacher, and a standard of conduct to the child, in the 
last analysis it is the teacher who more directly influ- 
ences the child. If, then, a eomiietent principal is essen- 
tial to a school, much more so are competent teachers. 

But where ar<» such teachers to be found f The an- 
swer is— In each sch(K»l whert^ then^ is a principal able 
and wiilinj? to train them. It rc(|uirt*8 no (piali- 
fieations to become a (rood trainer of teaeh('rH than Ihowi 
essential to a guod trainer of children. All it recpiin^ 
is a bmad-minde<]ness that can encompass Imth children 
and twhers in its lib<»rality; a heart that fwds for the 
teacher, at the same time that it out to the childrtun 
A school with a number of incompetent teachers points 
unmistakably to an incompetent principal at its head. 

There are two charm'tcriHtics which a teacher should Qniataiw 
especially possess, outside of those previously enumer- 
ated as qualifications of the suwasful principal These 
are quietness and loyalty. A (piif^t voice, a quiet man- 
ner, a (piiet way of doing things, is a mark of refinement 
that goes a long way in making a school what if is in- 
tended to be-^a refined home for the children. And 
this impels to the remark, trcajamablc in the extreme, that 
schools are instituted not for spelling, nor for gt»ograpby, 
nor even for grammar, but primarily for the moral train- 
ing. Now one of the best means for bringing the proper 
moral atmosphere into the class-room is (piietneas; for 
children learn to imitate and they form habits. They 
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also learn to admire the quiet teacher, for he holds in 
reserve a fund of energy which he can draw upon when 
the (x^casiou arises. 

loyalty Th^^J.e has never l)een a law passed but there has been 
some one who has thought it superfluous or even worse. 
This is natural wlum we consider the great diversity of 
characters ami interests of the people who are affected 
by the law. The same holds true in the management of 
a 8cho(d. No one rule, emanating from the one in author- 
ity, will ])lease all ; yet while all cannot be satisfied, all 
can be loyal ; nay, all must be loyal. A well-regulated 
school has an ideal toward which it is striving daily. 
Loyally assists its progress, disloyalty retards it. A dis- 
loyal spirit in a sch(K)l more than offsets the good in- 
fluence of a capable, hone.st, and unstdfish principal, and 
communicates itself to the children, who reap irreparable 
harm, A disloyal teacher is unworthy of his calling. 

IV. OradtuI Introduction of the Scheme 

Tlic change fmm the monareliieal to the democratic 
form of government must not be too sudden, or even the 
Ix'st-disposed will lose their balance and act irrationally, 
(live the childn*n no more privihw than they can 
assimilate at any one time, and let them apperccive these 
Iwfore granting them any othei's. The monitorial sys- 
tem in class- r(K)ins, on the stairs and in the yards, acting 
in eo-operation with the teachers, is an excellent starting- 
point. ('laases in charge of children during the tempo- 
rary absence of teachers, are o step forw^srd in the right 
direction. Debating societies presided over by one of 
their own number are excellent. 
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V. Power to Bsforce Obodieoco 

Tbit tcacbers an* nnl always ^rivon anfficiont power UnM 
to enforce olMHiicnw is n(»t diii* to <lishclief in the truism ^ 
that for the purpow' of any sf>e<*ilic einl. n(lr<|uato nienna 
tnnst be providetl. On the conlrary, nil believe in this 
8t‘lf-cvident truth. A ehibl knows he can raise a certain 
wcifjbt, and will feel Hjrcrieve<b and justly* if h\ is 
ordcpwl to raise one that requires more stnojf^th than 
he po«se.sses to lift it. The botanist kmnvs that the aap 
rises in the tree beeaiiS4‘ suftleioni force is exerltsl for 
that purpose; and the inlimalion of a witiidniwal of a 
part of the force witlnnit atTeetintr ultimate results, will 
strike him as liunmrous. The astnmomer knows that 
the heavenly hiHiies move in their orbits iit n'SfwiTise to a 
force adequate to tin? task assiirned to them; arid no 
amonnt of sophistry will eonvincf* him to the contrary. 

Why* then, is this equation between means ami eiuls PMt 
il^nored in child traininj;? Tlie answer is: Heenuse of 
the misconception of the inippose of eliildhiMwI. For 
centuries, the irnportanee of tlie child lay in his Is^cora* 
ing* and not in his bein^r. In obe<lienee to this idea, 
education concerned itself with results ami i^ave little 
heed to the manner of their Httiiinment, simply formu- 
latinff the K««cral direction to act the aim— to under*?) 
hardship as a trainin*f for physical endurance, to exer- 
cise in abstract reasonin*? for mental acumen, and to in- 
dulge in meditation and prayer for the attainment of 
sanctity. The child was left out of consideration, be- 
cause humanity had not yet learned to question the child 
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concerninf? his own traininj?. Childhood was overlooked 
in the contemplation of developed manhood. 

Preient The present conception bej»an with Rousseau. His 
ConoepUon (»hild» an appeal aj^^ainst the unnatural con- 

ditions of hLs day, has had tlie effect of awakening 
humanity to the sublime truth that childhood had an 
inherent right to happiness. No man (‘ver before 
preached a nobler doctrine, and noldy humanity re- 
sponded to it— so nobly, indeed, that its ideas upon 
child-training underwent n complete change. To-day, 
the child is exalted as the (’diieational focus; he sets 
the aim, he points to the source of knowledge, and he 
directs the cdmfative process. To-day inanhoiKi is over- 
l(M>ked in the eonternplation of childh(M)d. 

Tha Twa The true value of the child is found not in his child- 
Ooneaptlon hut in liis latent manhood. It is the developed 
moral being who concerns society primarily— the child 
being oidy a in(‘ans to an end. And as the claim of 
society is of more importance than that of the child, 
only BO much happiness can Ik* demanded for the child 
ns is consistent \vith his proper training. 

Oauoluion Society, then, has the right to impose the aim of edu- 
cation, and in the carrying out of thus aim sufficient 
power should k: granted to enforce obedience. 
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As has been staled in the Inlrodnetion, the writer tow M i tte 
had l>een principal of Public 8chfM>l No. 125, Manhattan, 
for exactly thri*<* years before he decidt^J to iiitroduec 
self-government in the four upper grades of the nchool. 
lie announced this intention to the pu]>ilR during the 
morning astwnnbly and appeunied a <lay for the election 
of officers for the 8(‘]f-governineni school. A day later 
he visited the class-nHinm of the four upper grades, 
explained briefly the purpose, form, and extent of the 
self-government scheme, and expn*sHCMl the hope that 
the pupils would prove th<'m.selv<*s worthy of the great 
trust reposed in them by their teachers and the principal 

On the day appointed for the election, after the close 
of the regular school session, the pupils of these upper 
grades met, according to dirivdioiw, in the assembly 
room, where the following preamble and charter were 
read to them : 

Ohirter of Self-Ctovemment School 126 

Wlmas, the pupils of T^ublic School 125, ManhatUn, JPwmiW* 
The City of New York, have demonstrated by their con- 
duct in the past that they are prepan*d to assume the 
responsibilities of self-government, and that they are 
capable of appreciating its benefits, 

35 ' . 
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This Charter 

is hereby panted to them for the purpose of forming 
Bclf-(Jovernment School 125, that it may assist in their 
guidance, training and improvement. 

Bernard Croneon, Principal 

Article T 

Mam* This association shall l«' known as Self-Government 
School 125. 

ARTin,E II 

Parpw* The purpose of this as.so<dation is to train its members 
in and for self-govermnent and citizenship. 

Article III 

Extent Self-Government School 125 shall inchtde the building 
and grounds of Public Sch(X)l 125, and its authority 
shall extend wherever the pupils of Public School 125 
may lie found. 

ABTin.E IV 

Divlatoai See. 1. Each class shall constitute a borough and 

at the tatj shall be dcsignatetl in the same way as the class it 
ri'presents. 

Sfc. 2. All pupils admitted to citizenship under Ar- 
ticle VI, Sec. 3, shall constitute a borouj^ of the city, and 
shall be known as the Merit Borough. 

AimaE V. 

Dspart* The government of the city shall consist of three de- 
partments : Legislative, Executive, Judiciary. 
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ARTiaE VI 

Sec 1. All students <»t‘ the school, from 6 B to*8 B in- 
clusive, shall be citi/Ams of the city. 

Sec, 2, Any other class, from 5 A to G A inclusive, 
may join the association, provided its application is en- 
dorsed by the teaeluT and is approved by the Briueipal. 

Sec. 3, Clause I. Any pupil of the sehool, from 4 A 
to 4 B inelusiv(, who has been ral«‘<i A in eonduet, and, 
at least, B in lessons, and who can pass a satisfactory 
examination in accordanee with Section 3, Clause III, 
may be admitted to citizeiiKhip. 

Clause II. Examination.s for admission to citizenship 
may be held cm the third sehisd Pri<lay of (‘ach and 
every schixd month at three o’elwk, under the direction 
of the Principal, or of some teacher desimiated by Iho 
Principal. 

Clause III. The examination shall consist of reading?, 
writin^% spelliiijL', iiit(,‘rpretation and appreciation of this 
Charter. 

Artk'EK VII 

Sec, 1. It shall br the duty of all citizens to attend Datlw of 
all elections and peneral meeting's, to aid in the strict Oltlioiii 
enforcement of the scvcthI articles of this charter, and 
to do everythinj? possible to promote the welfare of the 
school 

See. 2, It shall be the duty of citizens to be courteous 
and kind to all with whom they come in contact. 

Sec, 3. It shall be the duty of the citizens to avoid 
anything which violates the law of the State or City, or 
which interferes with the ri^rhts of the citizens ther<^)f. 
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ARTiaB VIII 

leglilatiye Sec, 1, The legislative body shall be known .as the 
Board of Aldemien. 

Sec, 2, It shall consist of two members from each 
borough, elected by tlie citizens thereof. 

Sec, S, The members of the Board of Aldermen shall 
be elected to serve one-half of the school term. 

Sec, 4, The presiding officer of the Board of Aider- 
men shall be known as the President of the Board, and 
shall be chosen by the majority vote of those cast at a 
general election. 

Hec, 5: Chuise I. Any member of the Board of Aider- 
men may, with the consent of the Primdpal, or of the 
teacher designated by the Princii)al, be removed from 
office wh(*n found guilty of any serious offense against 
the gov(Tnment or tlie school. 

Clause ir. The seriousness of the offense shall be de- 
termined by 1h(* Principal, or by the teacher designated 
by the Principal, 

(’Ittuse Ilf. A special election shall be held within 
two days to fill such a vacancy. 

Articlk IX 

Ufbtf and (SVe. 1, The Board of Aldermen shall have the power 

Dntlaiof to ]ms8 such laws for the welfaiv of the scliool and its 
ciliwms as shall not conflict with the higher authorities. 

nf Aldunan 

Sec. 2. The Board of Aldermen shall raei*t on the 
second and fourth school Fridays of each and every 
scho^d month at 3.15 o’clock. 

Sec, 3. Any Alderman who is absent from two eon- 
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secutive meetings williout good cauw shall have his or 
her place declared vacant. 

See, 4, No bill shall be passed except by a majority 
vote of all the meiabei's of (In* Board of Aldermen. 

See, 5. Every bill that is pas.wd by the Board of Al- 
derman, must be presented to the Mayor for his or her 
approval. 

See, Ci, \Vh(‘n a bill passed by the Board of Aldcnnen 
receiver the approval of the Mayor, it alia!! be a law. 

See, 7. If the Mayor disapproves the bill passtnl by 
the Board of Aldermen, he or she shall, within thr(*o 
days, return the said bill with his or her objections. 

See, 8, If the Board of Aldennen, however, express its 
approval of the measure by a tw(Mhirds vote of all the 
members of the Board, the bill shall then become a law. 

Sec, 9. The Board of Aldermen shall c<»nvene as a 
trial court when any elected officer of the city is accused 
of neglect of duly or violation of (In* charter. 

AKTiriiE X 

Sec. 1. The executive powers of the gr)vernment shall Biacutlvi 
be veitted in a Mayor, el(*cted by a majority of the vot(‘s 
cast at a general election. 

Sec, 2, The tenn of officii of the Mayor shall l)e one- 
half of the school tenn. 

Article XI 

Sec. 1, It shall bo the duty of the Mayor to see that 
each and every law of the school is strictly enforced. 

See, 2. Clause I. To aid him in the performance of his 
duties, the Mayor shall, with the approval of the Board 
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of Aldennen, create the following departmenta, and ap- 
point the chief oificerH thereof. 

Clause II. The Police Department shall suppress noises 
Dspartmsntg^d disorder in the yard, on the stairs, or anywhere in 
the vicinity of the school building. The department 
shall suppress truancy, lateness, and tardiness; and 
shall aid generally in making the school an orderly and 
law-abiding community. 

Bsaltb Clause III. It shall be the duty of the officers of this 
Dspsrtmsnt department to prevent the possible spread of disease 
through the accumulation of dirt and filth. The officers 
of this department shall, at stated regular periods, in- 
spect the general appearance of the citizens and of the 
halls, rooms and closets of the school building. Per- 
sistent violation of the laws of health and cleanliness 
shall be reported to the Police Department. 

Swsevtl Clause IV. Any offiww of the above departments may 
ftomOttee removed from office by the Mayor, when the said 
officer has been found guilty of neglect of duty, or viola- 
tion of the laws of the schcxil. 

ObUss of Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Mayor to keep him- 
tto Mayor informed of the doings of the various departments, 
and to communicate to the Board of Aldermen, at its 
regular meetings, a general statement of the government 
and improvement of the city. 

Sec. i. It shall be the duty of the Mayor to recommend 
to the Board of Aldermen all such measures as he may 
deem expedient. 

See. .1. The Mayor may he removed from office when 
found guilty by the Board of Aldennen, sitting as a 
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trial court, of nejrlect of duty, or of any serious offense, 
agfainst the laws of the school Such removal must, 
however, receive the appmval of the Principal, or of 
some teacher desifrnated by the Principal 

Sec. 6. When the office of Mayor shall become vacant 
througrh the inability of the Mayor to perform his duties, 
or on account of absence or removal from office, the 
President of the Board of Aldermen shall act as Mayor. 

' Artk’i.k XII 

Sec. 1. The court shall have jurisdiction over all cases 
of violation of the laws an<l tu'dinaiuM^s of the sclusil 

Sec. 2. The court shall have the power to summon any 
accused person before it. The court may also subpoena 
witnesses. 

Sec. 3. No person shall he denied the rijrht of trial by 
jury. 

Sec. 4. The jury shall consist of six citizens, namely, 
the three judges of the court and three other citizens, 
whose names shall be drawm by the clerk of the court. 

Sec. 5. Conviction or acquittal shall he by the unani- 
mous vote of the jury. 

See. 6. No person shall be denied the right of being 
represented by counsel, or of calling witneKses in his or 
her behalf. 

Sec. 7. No person shall be tried tw'ice for the same 
offense. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of the court to discharge 
any accused person found innocent. 

flee. 9. The court shall have the power to iulBlict, with 
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the approval of the Principal, or of some teacher desig- 
nated by the Principal, suitable punishments. 

Sec. 10, Any person who is disorderly in the- court- 
room during a session of the court, or who disobeys an 
order of the court without sufficient cause, shall be guilty 
of contempt of court, and shall be liable to punishment. 

Sec 11. The city shall be represented in the court by 
the City Attorney. It shall be the duty of the City 
Attorney to prosecute all persons accused of violation of 
the law. 

Artih^e XIII 

Sec, 1, Tlie judiciary power shall be vested in three 
judges, elected by a majority vote of all the votes cast at 
a general election. 

Sec. 2. Any judge may, with the approval of the Prin- 
cipal, or of some teacher designated by the Principal, be 
dismissed from office, when foiuid guilty by the Board of 
Aldermen, sitting as a trial court of neglect of duty, or 
of violation of any law of the school. 

Sec. 3. Court shall hold st^sions every Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursilay afternoons at the close of the 
sch(K)l sessions. 

How 'I’ho conclusion of the reading was a signal for as 
Beeoifod boisterous a demonstration on the part of the children, 
as was ever heard at a packed primary. Whether this 
was due to the masterly delivery, to the lucid explana- 
tion of the plan, during the reading of the charter, or to 
the sudden recognition of their own importance, certain 
it is that the sense of propriety of the teaifliers who were 
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present was shocked beyond measure by this unseemly 
conduct. No such scene had ever before been enat^ted 
within these staid walls, and certainly no such self-ini- 
tiated and unrestrained enthusiasm or disorder, which- 
ever you like to call it, had been witnessed in this schcw^l 
since the present priiKfipal had taken eharf?e of it. 

Fortunately ail this had lK»en for<«een, and the teach- 
ers hid been fon‘vvarne(l to remain mere spectators of 
the whole preweed inf? no matter how Rtrorijrly they were 
tempted to assume control. It recpiircd preat powers of 
resistance and of inhibition, no doubt, to overcome the 
habit of regulatiiif? the child’s every step, but in this 
instance, the teachers felt it would be senseless to ^ive. 
children self-government one minute, and the very next, 
U) give them proof of the teacher’s ow'n lack of self- 
control. 

The children calmed <lowm eventually. Exhaustion 
and the daily training they had ree(*ived trininphed. 
However, they were in no condition or mood tf> lake 
part in an ehwtion. The meeting was therefore ad- 
journed and the children adviwnl to be prepared to 
nominate only the best pupils of the school for the 
various offices, as the Principal retained the right to 
reject any boy or girl whom he deemed unworthy of tin* 
honor. 

Tw^o days later, the election took place, and resulted 
in the choice of a boy for Mayor, a boy for President of 
the Board of Aldermen, three girls as judges, and a l)oy 
for City Attorney. It must not be inferred fnira this 
that the citizens of Self-Government School 125 deemed 
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the boys better fitted for the executive and legislative 
work of the goveriiineiit, and the girls better fitted for 
the judicial work. The fact is that, when the result of 
the election to the second office was made known, and 
there seemed to be a disposition to ignore the girls en- 
tirely in the matter of political patronage, the Principal 
suggested that courtesy to the female citizens demanded 
a more equitable distribution of the offices. This sug- 
gestion was acted upon to the great satisfaction of 
everyone present. 



CHAPTER V 

DSVELOPBCEKT of the 80HEHE 

Thft now administration assumed control immediately. 
The officers were enthusiastic, but they soon discovered 
that they could accomplish but very little, unless 
they called others to their assistance. This they did by 
establishing new ofli(*es whenever the noeil for them be- 
came apparent, and by appointing boys or girls to take 
charge of them. An assembly s<pjad was first appointed 
and later a Chief of Police; and he in turn organimi 
several squads to look after special parts of the school 
organization. A court clerk and a crier were deemed 
essential to the dignity of the court, and these were ap- 
pointed and trained. Process-servers were also found 
to be necessary adjuncts to every well-regulated govern- 
ment, and they were pressed into service most willingly. 

At present the scheme has almost reached its eomplete 
development. This may be seen by an examination of 
the following outline of it. 
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8elf4}OT«ninwDt Bdiool 125 
LEOmTITE Depabtment 
Board of Aldermen 


Two Aldermen from each Borough, and the President of 
the Board 

The Board meets on the second and fourth Fridays of 
each month, at 3.10 p. u. 

Eicecutive Department 
Mayor 

Police Department 
consisting of 

Assembly Squad in charge of Assembly 
Patrol Squad in charge of stairs and yards 
Truant Squad in charge of truancy 
Parole Squad in charge of paroled pupils 
Detective Squad, for secret investigation 
Health Department 
Department of Savings 
Educational Department 

JuDiouRY Department 
City Court 
Three Jueticee 

Court Clerk City Attorney 

The court is in sesion every Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Friday at 3.10 p. m. 




> 
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This condsts of eight members of the school police- f^****^ 
four bofm and four girls— who hare complete charge of, 
and are resp<m8ible for the order, in the assembly room, 
and in the side rooms to which children congregate pre> 
vions to assembling in the main room. 

Public School 125, situated in the midst of an Italian 
population, has alwaj's had the problem of truancy to 
contend with, and the utilizing of the school police for , 
breaking up this evil naturally suggested itself. Ac- 
cordingly, the Chief of Police organized a truancy R(|nad 
consisting of six officers in charge of a captain. These 
were assigned to the duty of looking after the attendance 
of the ungraded class, which wa.s made up of chronic 
truants, disorderly pupils, and children who had lasm 
paroled by the courts and sent to school, doubtl(*ss as a 
fit punishment. This class was first established in Pub- 
lic School 125, in 1902, and has been in existence ev<*r 
since, to the advantage of the schw)l and to the benefit 
of the children who comprise it. 

If a brief digrf’ssion is permksible at this point, it 
will be utilized for a consideration of the following: "To Its Vain* 
prevent crime, we must begin in the public schools, weed 
out the bad boys, separate them from the others, put 
them fe special classes with specially trained teachers 
to look after them. Onr schools are radically defective 
in tiiia respect A few bad boys of fascinating, dominant 
natures, will corrupt, many lads who are amiable and of 
good diqxjaition.”* 

A great many people question the wisdom of segregat- 
•The New York Hersld, Oct 5, 1902. 
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irif^ this class of children because they are thereby de- 
prived of the b(*nefit of contact with the bettor children. 
Now, while this is to some extent true, it is offset by the 
consideration that children, like their elders, are hero- 
worshipi)ers, and, unfortunately, the type they worship is 
the kind which shows a disposition to cliafe under proper 
restraint. Deep down in tlu' heart of every boy, there 
lurks a suspieiou of admiration for his neij^hlmr who has 
the hardih(Mi<l to pit his own will airainst that of his 
teacher. It is only in rare instances that a elass spirit 
is met with in th(‘ elementary seliool snffieiently de- 
veloped to frown upo!i any attemfd (tn the pmi: of a 
pupil to follow his uninhibit(‘d and unrestrained human 
instincts of dinvi self-ju’eservation. Mon'over there is 
a positive detriment to the rest of the elass that wit- 
I'j^sses n'peated acts (»f disolx'dienee ; for i‘aeh such act 
leaves behind it a baneful intluenee upon tlie minds and 
cbnraelers of tlie youthfid observers of it. Indeed, the 
<liseiplinc of many n class ha.s been ruined because an 
ineorriirible hoy has larn allowed to remain in it—a 
Nenu^sis to himself, a t<)rment to his teacher, and a source 
of eontaminalion to his companions. Now, it may be 
allowable to ijznore the fact that ** Every child, no matter 
lu»w proverse he is, has the ridil to demand of us, as the 
chief element of his future welfare, that we train him to 
a wliolesomo respond for law.”* Aeeordinpr to present 
pednjr<»fO% the chill himself p(unts the way to the teacher, 
and if he points a tin^n'r of scorn, it is the business of 
of Principals' Association, Manhattan and 

the Bronx. 
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the Imis pmris to niul boar it.” It is also a 
sign of groat wisdom, and kiiowbnlge, and pioty, to ex- 
hort the teacher to oxereise patience and love, when 
dealing with the unrogenerate child, and to carry into 
efl’ect the injunction thai the more vicious and degraded 
the child is, the greater is the duty of the tt‘acher to 
shower love ami allection ujHui l ioi. No oltjei^tiou ean 
be raised against this coiro-ete evidence of anxiety for 
the welfare of the child, even thoiiL'h d»‘Veloped liiiiuan 
nature is fortunately so constituted that it loves the 
good, the true, the beautiful, and ilislikes the bad, tlie 
false, the tigly. Ibit human tiature (nielit to know b(‘tter, 
and to remember besides that tlie teacher is trained and 
paid to hee(\me upon oeeasi»ui an enud ionless, or an 
emotion-generating category. However, it is not un- 
reasonable, unwise, and impious, to claim that Ihc other 
eliildreri of tho class also have eertain rights, as, for 
instance, e(jnal eonsideration in the teaelim’N time 
schedule, and pniieelion from vieious assoeintions. 

But this is not self-government, oid_\ eonimon s(*nse, as 
the oppommts of this seheme would say. A return then 
must he minie to the subject under eonsideralion. 

During the day, or at the close of the school session, 
a list of absent truants is liaiidt‘d to the captain, who 
distributes the iianu's among his ollieers, to be reported 
upon the following day. As I lie by laws of the Ibinnl 
of Education practically forlud sending ehildnm on 
errands during school hours, the work of looking up 
tniants must be done before nine, Iietwemi twelve and 
one, and after tliree. Of course, thi.s re»jiiireH a great 
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(leal of sacrifice on the part of the truant officers, but as 
not one of them has ever made complaint, and there are 
always children ready to replace them in the event of 
resi^rnation or removal, the conclusion is that it is a labor 
of love, 

The formation of this squad is due to the su|?f?estion 
of one of the truant officers of the Hoard of Education.* 
Children who, for one reason or another, had been 
paroi(‘d by the courts, are re(iuir(‘d to present them- 
selves on a certain day of each week at the office of a 
district superintendent to {^ive evidence of attendance 
and fJTood conduct. When they fail to report, a truant 
officer connected with the offi(‘e of the district superiii- 
tendeiit, is sent to look them up, in order to persuade 
them to re])ort the following' week. The officer is fren- 
crally suecessfid in convincing' the child that it is a hiffh 
crime and misdemeanor to fail to report to the educa- 
tional department, when he is paroled by the judicial 
department, upon a ehar^'e by the police department. 
However, if the officer is unsueeessful, there is no law 
on the statute books ajrainst a st'coiid and a third visita- 
tion, so lonj? as the moral suasion idt'a is kept promi- 
nently in view. Nor is there any objection to new de- 
vices being: employed to have the offender realize his 
moral obligation to report when it suits his convenience 
or fancy. 

This particular tmant officer suggested tliat the duty 
of enforcing attendance of paroled boys at the office of 
the district superintendent on a specilied day might 
•Mies Felicie Gafferata. 
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properly devolve iijion the Stdiool pf>li(M‘. Aeeordinjrly, 
two ofiieers were detaih-d to meet these children in the 
school yard at an api)niiiit*d (lay and hour of eneh week, 
and to aeenmpany \\\m to the oHiee of the district 
Kuperiiiteiid(*nt. If any fail to appi‘ar a seoutimj: party 
is inir:ie<liately dispatched and the scareh is conlintied 
nntil tin* ddiinpit ids are rounded np. 

There is no better means of teaeliinjr a child self* 
rt*straint and stdf-eontml limn hy trainiii'j: him to re- 
nounce concrete jdeasnres within his erasj) in ivinni for 
future ^0)0(1. With this id(‘a in mind I lie I’euiiy Provi- 
dent Itaiik was oroani/ed as a dj’jciiinnail of lie* Seliot»l, 
and the ehildren were invited to elect a treasurer and 
to deposit their jicnnies in tin* ScImh)! Tily Saviiiirs Ihink. 
They responded heartily; and as proof of lln'ir jiraetieal 
insif^dit and Inisiiiess sacmeity, they elc<‘t(‘d to tli(‘ ofiiee 
of treasurer om’ of the toadiers wlio had (he n‘piitation 
of hein^: the wealthiest in the hnihhno 

This ili vision of the Self tioveriiment Seliool din^els 
its activity aloiio two ditTerent lines, hut holli ti'iidinj' 
to the same re.sidt. 11ie one, still in emliryo, coneeriis 
itself with a future attempt to have a day to lie known 
iLs Field Day,* set apart, when the whoh» Scli(»o1 Pity 
ineludinfj its teachers and jirineipal, will flee the city, 
and for^vt hooks, and lessmis, and formal diimity, nml 
hie to some near-hy fit*lds and woods, there “to eommunc 
with nature,’’ and he natural and free. The other ‘is an 
attempt, alretuly made, to have puhlie speakers address 
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the School occasionally upon an assip^ned topic chosen 
from a list specially prepared for such occasions. This 
list will be found in the conclndin" chapter. 

Court sessions ar(‘ held on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
for boys; they be<?in promptly at ‘blO p. m. and are 
open to visitors, l)oth adults and pupils. On Wednes- 
days court is h(‘ld in secret session to try female de- 
linquents, and no visitors are admitted. 



CIlArTKIJ Y1 

THE SCHEME IN OPERATION 

ChiKIrm arc nilowod to romp and \)\i\y 1o thi'ir lioari s The Yarda 
content in the sehool yard nnlil H.4(). Thi‘ shmk* holds 
true dnriri^» the noon recess until 12.40. Then the 
Mayor, taking his stand where In* cjui Ik'sI command a 
view of the ehildn*n, sijrnals for sihmee. A immu'nt later 
In* Hijrnnls airain, this time as an order to the eliildren to 
form into 1170*8, and to the class presidents to lake idiarp* 
of their respeetive classes. \Vh(‘n all is n^ady* when 
eaeh pupil is in liis profuT ])laee and })osition~ and th(‘n* 
is perfeet .silenee in tlu* yard, he j^ives the order to pro* 
coed to the elass-rooins Kaeh elass is precethsl hy its 
presiilcnt and is met at every Iniiditi^r by a n’presenta- 
five of the scIkhiI i;overnm(*nt who is stationed there to 
assist in mnintaininjr 07-der, 

A Typical Morning Assembly 

Once in their elnss-rooms, the elnld»*en are under th(* 
control of their class presid<*nts nnlil a few minutes of 
nine. Then a fronir is sounded ns a signal to prepare for 
the assembly, ami tlie class president is replaced liy the 
School official, vho assumes eomj)h*te eharfre until the 
return of the |)upils from their mornintr exercises. 

At a sijjual given on the piano the children rise, form 
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in line, and repair to the side-rooms. There they are 
arran^^ed and counted by the school oflScer in charge, 
preparatory to as.sembling. 

Preparation Tin* Mayor, up to this point, has been a watchful 
for the spccialor of the work of his officers. If any laxity 
ABBemWy discover it and to hold the 

oftie('r in charge res])onsible for it ; for the Mayor is th<' 
only one who is directly responsible to the principal for 
the order of the school. He now assures himself tliai 
evorylhing is in readiness— lhal the lines are formed 
for marehifig, and tlie four polie(‘ officers are at their 
assigned stations in the assembly room- and he notifies 
the teaela'r at the piano to hegifi thi‘ playing of a march. 
In a very sliorl time he stands facing nearly four hun- 
dred children who hav(‘ gathennl in the assembly room 
for tlmir daily morning exerci.m^s. 

The Standing erect, almost immovabli', as befits the ocea- 

Asacmhly sion, the cliildnm sing their morning hymn, then seat 
themselves (piietly and simultaneously. The principal, 
(»r (m(‘ of his t«‘aeliers, arises, bids tlu‘m a cheery “(Lxsl 
Morning,” reeeivt*s a bejirly response in return and rends 
a short S(‘le(‘tion from the Scriptures. 

Relation It has several tinu‘s been suggested that it would carry 
Between svlf-governnient more completely if the 

meat PnpUe morning, 
and the argument is valid, but im]>rncticnl, so far as the 

Principal special aim in view is concerned; which is, never to 
divorce the scluml so completely frtmi the aiithoritirs 
that arc aetually responsible for the running of the 
school, as to give the children the imprt*ssi(m that they 
are absolutely independent of them, Cliildren must at 
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all times feel that they are responsible to hi^rlnT authori- 
ties, just as adults are to the constitution which ^'runts 
them special privih’jrcs. For this reastm, the Scriptr s 
are read by the [iriucipal or t(‘aehcr, just to remind the 
children unohtrusivf'ly of the existence of this higher 
autlu^rity, althou^di tluTe ean he no objection to the 
Mayor readin^r liie Bible oceasionally in the presence of 
the prineipal or ti‘neher. Partly for the same n‘ason, 
als(), a teacher is present at the S‘'ssions of tln‘ e(Miri, to 
review the sentences of the jndjr<»s l)ef(»re they are an- 
iiouneed; and one is also within hailinj: distanee of the 
yards, and oecasioiiallv pass<‘S through tliem; and one 
is also present in the detention room, althnn^,di the ehil* 

(Iren themselv(‘s have e(mij)lete control th(*r(‘. 

A son*' or two by the sehool, several n'eitalions by 
pupils of a class specially assipied, and by voliinteerH 
who resptmd to the invitation by the Mayor, and it is tle‘ 
turn of the Health Department to bej^dn Its work. 

At a si^mal from the ])iano, the ehiblren lower their jhe 
desks and spread out their hands uf)on lliern. At the Squad 
same time the eaptajri and his s^piad of four assistants, 
two toys and two ^dirls, rise from their si-ats and take 
their assipmed stations, the ejijUain in front of the sehool, 
b(‘side the Mayor, and the (’hief of l’< liee ami his assist- 
ants at each of the four sections i* idi the assembly 
room is divided. The piano continues ])layiiu5 softly, 
while the healtli officers, hooks nml fumeils in hand, 
march up and down the aisles, examinintr tin* hands, hair, 
shoes, and the freneral appearance of the pupils. Those 
who have been derelict (and very few of them are nowa- 
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(lays, for eternal vif?ilanee leads to cleanliness and neat- 
n(‘ss), are r(‘p()rt(‘(l and lat(T suinmoriecl to appear in 
court to ans\v(‘r to tlie eharjrc* of uncleanliness. 

If th(‘ conduct and the f^cneral appearance of the 
school have I)(M*n satisfactory to tin* Mayor, he announces 
t]i(‘ fact hy tap[>inir a little ladl, which is at his elbow. 
Immediately t^ach child ndaxes and turns to his neighbor 
for a social (duit : for this is the sif^^nal for recess— a part 
(d* the niornin^^ excrcis(‘ the children appreciate (piite as 
fully as anylirmur else oii the pro^^'nin, spcH-clms by the 
priueif)al (»r visitors not exeept(‘d. However, a minute 
or two later, h(‘ taps the h(‘ll anain and lu* expects and 
p*ts an instaiitamsius return to the (juiet and order which 
exisl(‘d Ix'fore tht‘ recess. 

Of course, when the ass(‘mhly is below’ the standard, 
th<‘ Mayor williliolds this ])rivili‘ire ; for this n^iess is 
looktsl nj)(Ui liy him rather in the liirlit of a reward than 
of u mve.ssary luljunet t<> an order of exercise. There 
is one occasion, howt'ver, wh(‘n he malo's an exception to 
this ^’’tuK'ral rnh*, and tliis is when there is a visitor pres- 
ent ; for the Mayor is rather pn»ud of the alacrity with 
which his fellow pupils respnnil to his si^^ials to relax 
and to n'tiirn to order; and lit* do('s not want to miss an 
op]iort unity for impressinu: upon the visitor, that, to use 
his own lanjniaijo, “Ibildie f^ehool 125 is one of the best 
disciplined schools in the city,” and, it may be added, 
has on(‘ of the best Mayors to he found anyw'herc. 

It must he remarl>:«‘d Inuv, that in Public School 125, 
the mornitij? assembly is looked upon, amonj? other thinjCfs, 
as a dress parade. Acc(»rdinjrly during its continuance, 
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which inelmics all tlu^ pivparation for it, implicit ami 
instaiitaricoiis olnMiifiicr m\ prrIVi-l onh^r art* insisted Discipline 
upon ami obtainnl. 'rin* man-liia^', tlu* faciiijj, I la* scat- J^aring the 
inpf, llic sfaiKliiiir, and tla* sittinjr, must h<* dune witli 
military aii-l in r«*spunse only tu sijLrnals eivmi 

on tl-c piano, tur m> words of command an* allow't*ii. 
Tlicorelirally tins riirld discipline lays itself open to 
criticism: 1ml {is this is tin- only occasion diirimr Die 
day vh<m this discipline is d«‘niani|cd .ilii* prirndpal in- 
sistiinr iij'oii a Jiiitui’al jmd <‘asy posture durinir the rest 
of (lie day, cxcej»tinu upon special occasions! ; iis, more- 
over, till* cliildrcn t}imii.sclv*‘s have exj>rcss('d a prefer- 
ence for this kind (d‘ discipline diirlinr the morniii},^ cxer- 
cis(‘s, asMirinir llm authorities that they feel no Incon- 
venience after a little trai^liIlL^ lie* practice seems 
entirely jnstitiidilc. Resides, this idaim (d’ the el)ildn*n 
to which visitors idve <*<»nst{int testimony, is borne mit 
by tlieir eonti*!it<‘d looks dnriiiLr tie* assembly. “The 
most strikinir lliinir itbout this school ’’ reports ote*, “!h 
the prevailing: attitude of tfeniality and contented in- 
dustry that se(*iiied to till tie* dim/y old biiildiiiLr from 
top to bottom.”* Tliis is mdy a siimple report of tlie 
many that have bei‘n made by newspaper r<‘pnrt<‘rs and 
others who have taken tie* trouble to be present at the 
opi*ninf» excrei.ses. 

All are now ready to return to their class-rooms to The E<>tura 
continue the work of tin* day. At a jriven sitmal on the to the 
piano, the ehildn*n rise, face, mark time, and march to 

•(’harIcH I)(*E. Iloxie, Roi'urt on a Visit to Public School 

125 . 
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their roonw without direction from anyone, only 
by their own coinnum sense and by their desire to carry 
out instructions in the simplest and most orderly man- 
ner possible. Duriu" the whole of the morninpf exer- 
cises, it will be recalled, not one word of command, direc- 
tion, or re[)roof, was ^nven. 

The As a ‘'eneral rule, the morning? exercises last about 

AsRimbly; fifteen minutes. There are ooeasions, however, when 
Its JuBtifi- j]jj^ iJiijp jjjyjji ij, oxtended to twenty and ev(‘n to twenty- 
catkm minutes, without the feeliiur arising: that there has 

been, as some would claim, the least bit of time misspent. 

Not so V(‘ry loui? airo, a jrreat hue and cry wa.s made 
nirainst prolonjred exercises. Perhaps this was ri;,dit, in 
vii‘W of the fact that there is a specific time for {rrammar, 
just as there is for niorniiip: a.ssombly, in every well 
rejjfulated daily pnr.rram: and some principals perhaps 
utilize both periods in reiteratin*]: a<>fain and a^ain the 
nccessily of iniprovintr every moment. Tfowever, it is 
certainly unwise to rediici* the whole proceedini; to a 
time-savinj]: formality, in order to utilize the few iniuutes 
thus saved in h'arninj!: the parsini? of a pn‘position, for 
imstanee, or in eneonnteriris: as fine an example of false 
syntax as over plairued an unsophist icat(‘d child to whom 
freedom of speech is popularly supposed to he a hcritapfc. 
Favorable exercises have an educational value not 

Initiation jr^merally eoneed(*d to them. If conducted properly, 
of the they pave the way for orderly conduct and systematic 

Day’s bepfinnin^ is just 

as essential to the work of the scho«d, as it is to every 
other dt'partment of activity. The orderly entrance, 
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man*liinfr, and st^aiiiii: of lh«' pupils, Iho instantaneous 
rospoitHes they make to eonimamls. the maintenanee l)y 
them of a <piiet ami atl<*ntive dmeramir, am! the prompt- 
ness vith wiiieli tlu‘ exercises are jrone throu,di-*al! tend 
to pul lh(‘ children in the proper attitude toward their 
day s tasks. Order heirets orth*r. 

It is said to the last ii nr credit (^f the kimler^uirten. that 
<me of its idiief amis is to extend the eiiihi’s soeial relit 
linns, and then'hy to broaden and stri'iitrlhen tie' sociid 
i/iini: intlmmees of the home, This is equally true, how- 
ever, of the otluT ehisses, and (»f the seliool as a whole; 
and wdiool assemblies are appreriahle faetors in the 
development of this eommnnity feolinsi:. The sneeess of 
tlic niareliitii/, (d‘ the sittlm^, of the risiniq and of the 
faeinjT, is fell liy eaeh and every eliild to depend iijxin 
the simultaneous execution of orders by eaeli ami every 
ehild who takes part in the as.semhly. The Bible readirijj 
ami recitations are for the licm-tit of all who art* jiresont : 
the siimdiitr is partieipatod in l»y all ami S[>oi]ed 1/y a 
very ftov. Tlie wliole atnmspliere is clianeisl with tlie 
spirit of miilnal depemlenee atid mutual hel]>fii)ness. 

Both theory and praetic(‘ are airrecd that elass trainino 
ow(‘s its aupm*ioritv over individual or tutorial training' 
larjrely to the faet tliat the fornuT lends to make the 
ehild democratic in manner ami in fe» lines. There is 
no frreater arislo(‘rat, not to say niit(w*rat, than a ehild 
reared in a coddliinr environment, where tlie only chock 
to the growlh of his self-importaTjee is the oeeasSonal 
reprimam! of an indulsrent father or mother. With the 
great majority of people, it is as natural to spoil a child 
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by an overdose of kindness, as it is for the child to be- 
com(‘ sp()ili!<l by an over-iiuliiljrence in it. A feeling of 
fellowship can be engendered only by meting out equal 
justice to all and by inculcating the (Jolden Rule. 

The public school is just the place for this training. 
J[ere the rich and [)oor, the foreigner and native born, 
meet upon a footing of equality, for edijcalion is free 
to all. Here smoal superiority is frowned upon, and 
only intell<*ctual worth and moral su])eri(>rity are recog- 
nized. The class-room, it is true, exerts a gr(‘at influence 
in developing this spirit of e(juality. The child who 
recite.s his grammar less«m in the elass-room, does so as a 
Tuernber of a social group which \m tlie I’ight not only 
of listening to him but of criticizing his stat<‘ments— the 
principle of ‘^give and take’' is prae1i»M‘(i here in the 
true spirit of eornrade.ship. The eliild who transgresses 
the rules of the class, r(‘eeiv(*s, and is expected to receive, 
the same punishment, other things luntig eijual, that 
would l)av(‘ l>een meted out to any other nuonber of the 
class for the .same olTense, Ami yet, even ht*re, coiidi- 
tiori.s are liable to arise, which will increase rather than 
diminish a child's estimate of his own importance, by 
reason of Ids inherent right to leadersldp, or through 
the hero-worshipping instincts of his classmates, or the 
spwial good-will of his teacher. Not so, however, with 
the morning assembly, where the child is merg(*d in the 
group, where he C(mTits for neither more nor less than 
any other individual who takes i)art in the exercises, and 
where he goe.s through the same evolutions, recites or 
listens and is shown neither more nor less favor than the 
other children. 
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Aside fnm\ llio traijiiiii: the eliild nveives and the eon* Has an 
seqij.ent eflVct uj^mi liim. fnnn tin* rhylhniie iiiovfinefitH, 

'and the exereis(‘ of hi.s will, there are two other fuetorn 
of the riiorjiino :iss*-tiil)ly whieh have a iM ariiij; upon his 
moral <levelopment “- tie sonirs and the reoitalions. 

T)ie ela.ss-n>(,)m miisie e(»nsists of a study of teehiii- 
ealith^s and makei little or lu) appeal to the sentiments 
of the eliild. With tlie assemhly musie, it is dtfTf'reiil, 
pnrtienlarly M'lien the sont;s w»d! rendered; for this 
aitls in I'osteriri}: and developin*: his aesthetie se!)s('. 

Th(‘ reeitatioMS also eontrihnie their share to the moral 
upliftin'^' of the pupils: hut in order tliat they may da 
their most efTeetive work, the sehrtmns must not ordj 
be reeili'd proja-rly, hut tlu'y must he simple, appro- 
priate and intereslini'. S}inkesp(*are was a ^.M’eat poet; 

Ro was Ilnmnin!/; so were many «»thers. Tin* eliild has 
no (louht of this, fer his t^aeln'r has told )iim hut he 
pndVrs the wjo-ds nf a l.‘ssi*r p(M't - words whieh eome 
nearer t») liis nnderstandimr- interest, and aj»preeiation^ 
and apjx'al more to Ids andienee. A ehild resents hejnf( 
foreed to reeite in a foreijrn lait^ruatre, or to listen to it ; 
and nine-t<’nths f>f the sehrtions whieh eommon eonseiit 
haa approvefl as trems of literatiin*. and llierefore to he 
mouthed hy the ehildren. are heyniid them, either to 
underatand or to apfin-eiate, 

Aa an extreme example of the futility oi this eiass of 
recitations to impn‘ss itself upon the child, the following? 
statement of a man, wlio in his ehildlnswi ami in his boy- 
hood had recited numerous wdeetions and had listened 
to a great many more, will be of interest. These are his 
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words; *‘Of all the declamations, recitations and quota- 
tions which I had either declaimed, recited, or qiiotad^.or 
heard declaimed, recited, or quoted, I valued just this 
‘Boys cannot do all that a grown-up person can do, hut 
they can k(‘ep from swearing just like any grown-up 
person can.’ The words sank into my childish heart, 
for I not only understood them but I appreciated their 
moral import- they dealt with an old aciiuaintance of 
mine, but which I soon recognized as an unfit companion 
for me.” 

The personality of the principal is the chief means 
for developing a school spirit. A prinei])al who has the 
ability to inculcate a habit of cheerful obedience; who 
feels a just pride in his sehool and evinc(‘S it u])on 
proper occasions aiwl by proper means, and who, by 
gaining the respect and confidence of those about him, 
instills into them a desire to emulate him in spirit and 
act, will not fail to awaken and to maintain a spirit of 
loyalty to his sehool among both teachers and pupils. 
Ami nowhere does the principal find as favorable an 
opportunity to impress his personality upon the whole 
sehool or upon a considerable portion of it at one and 
the same time, as at the morning assembly. Here he 
may upon occasion direct his remarks to the subject of 
school virtues, not as mere abstractions, but as essential 
dcnu'nts to the success of his own school-a sueceaa which 
can be brought about only by the combined efforts of all 
the children. Or he may make reference to some con- 
crete activities in w'hleh the whole school— each and every 
child— is concerned and takes pride, to mother’s meet- 
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ings, to school pannes, to Ihc sch<x»l Hap, or, host of all, 
to the scluHirs s^^lf-povorninent. There iw no preat<‘r 
fo*1*e than this to awaken the seluxH which slum- 

bers in the breast of every ripht-niimled and well-dis- 
posed child. 

A Court Bceue 

The school has alr<’ady h<*e!i distnissetl, an<l the 
assembly room cleared; for the court is to hold its sch- 
sioii, and toachers ami pui»ils know limt finsticc wails 
for no one. (’liildrcn enter by twos ami threes ami seat 
themselves, scmie with <miinons l(M)kinp documents* in 
•Subpoena. 

In the Nania of Tht‘ Vvoplr of Sflf OfHt rnmt at Sduxfl 

To : 

W’c ruinrimml Yoii. Tlmt all huKinesM uiel (‘xrtJW'S lni«l 

vou nml tach uf Y'^h und iittMnl Iwforo th»* 

of tho (‘iTy (tr sumo ran* of thoiii at a City Court, to ho 

ia th»^ Aiwoinhlv Hoorn of P»hli<* S^'ho^O )«">, Manliattau, on 


tho any of at o ’r|«o’k in 

the noon, towfify ruol ouiirou o in a o»rta»n 


cinist' Dow juMuimp in the City Ci.urf, then and there, lat^^fsn 
8(df'(fovernnient Hrdjool lUr*, jilamtiff, and 

For your failure to atlorol Vuu will h** dHorusl guilty of e'lnforrijd, 
of court and liuhlc to puiuKhno nt. 

Witness , . Ewjuire, 

ono of the Juslires of our Ciiy rouri tho day 

of 

t'h'rk. 

WAfcRA.NT. 

County I To the Sheriff or any Potire OfHrrr of 

Town of j “ ' mid €ity^ 

Oreetinp, 

WUEBlAS, Information of 
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thoir liaruls, oUkts with siniks on th(‘ir faces, which be- 
s]H‘ak the fortunate visitor; for the audience is limited 
to two childn'ii fnun each of the, u})per ^u'ades. Sevetal^ 
t(‘aeh(‘rH, and pf'rliaps a visitor (u* two, (.'omjdfde the 
company wiradi fa<*es the three judj^es, who are at that 
moment eiijraK^'d in earnest eonsiillalion with one of the 
teachers w)io sits hack of them on the raised ])latform 
and who is to act as their advis(‘r diirim^' the day’s 
s(‘ssion. 

IVoiiiptly at ten minutes past thre(‘, the presidini^^ 
Judjj:(' aiinouriees to the eri(‘r the court's readiness to 
])roceed with the husiness (d* the day. Immediately the 
well-known formula of “Hear ye I Hear ye!'’ rin^^s out 
cl(‘ar and stronjr, to the eimslernalioii of the iirst oiTcndcr 
who sees neitlaw rhymo nor rvasoti in tho invitation ‘‘to 
draw near and he heard” wlem as a matter of fact he 
l)refer.s to 1)(‘ sihmt and far away. 

The elerk reads tin* Iirst iiidietiinmt and the culprit 
rises and proceeds to the foot of tlu‘ platform where he 
faces lh(‘ Judm‘s. If he pleads j^milty, and it is his 

1i!H t>(‘('n Uoforo tl»r iindrrsijjnoil, a 


jiiHtire of that 

on tlu* *lay of at 


Thtw aro, thorrforo, in the iiiune of the Pt*<*ple of 
Covornmrnt School ]2o to coinmand you forthwith to take tho 
luiid and to bring 
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first of|Vns<\ l)i(* jin* rath»*r with liiin — 

th-t*'n!i<m f<*r a s]i<jrt whih* \u tin- l:U«' ri»ojn is th** sni- 
triice, If ho is ail old onVii(h‘i\ stumor penalties are 

to niJK’.vor to tlo' Tn;»tt<'rH ri.iita ««<*<! in saitl <*um|-]Mint aiol to l«!i 
fnrthrr (loalt wjth aitor<lin:; fn |jnv, 

Pal-Ml ut ci y, tho (lay nf 

.1 i.sl it'o of ( ’ii \ f 'niirt. 

W^nR ANT 

IN JIJSTICK’S COURT 

HKFORF 1> .1 

THE PKOPLH 

A(;AiNsr 

WARRANT 


RrvrrAf ^idc of Warrarif 



'*Not 

Ottllty** 


GO rrnii si-lf-c-overnment 

motod out to him. And this not so much for the pur- 
pose of reformiri^r tlie ‘'uilty, nor to net as a deterrent to 
others who are yet too timid to la* eauj^ht in the meshes 
of th(‘ law, nor even to impart a holy reverence for the 
abstract oua’litness and ou^ditnotnes,s, but in the words 
of th(‘ pn*sidin<r Jud^^e to “t<*aeh you that this court is 
not soft, and you ouLdit to bo ashamed of yourself to 
dis^'race the school. Don’t do it amdn.” 

If the child [)b‘ads '‘not ^milty" to the indictment the 
prosecution calls upon the oOiecr who made tlie charj^e 
to pro(bice two witn(‘sses, unb'ss the oUVnse was com- 
mit led in tlie ass(‘midy r(Kmi, wIk'u Hk* word (d‘ the 
officer alone is taken in evidence. If the wilnessf‘s ar(3 
not fortlii'orniiijr, the char;re is not i*nlerlaiiied ; if they 
ap}>ear, then tin* ])risoni‘r is asked to produce his own 
witnesses, to choose counsel to defend him, or the court 
ap[)(mits one.* In sueli casi's it is not nneommon to 
lienr lieated discussions and cross-examinations partici- 
yud(Ml in by the Jiidj^ns, the (’ily Attorney and the at- 
torney f<u’ the <l(*fcnsct- just as they il<» in tin* rejndflr 
courts, but with this dinVreriei'; Tin* School (\mrt 
frets at tin* truth in each case eventually, althoufrh its 
mod»‘ of procedure is not always parliamentary. An 
instance is reealled which ox(‘mplifies this statement. A 
*A rhilil liJia the ri/rtU to pnll nf>t>n his own tofirhor to <lc- 
fcml him. The m:»y to nui'o-ir in the rhihl's 

fx'hulf if th(‘ liitter’s foinliift wjirnints sm'li rrfusjil. 

tin Public School 110, Manhattan (Miss Adeline E. Simpson, 
Principan, whore self {^toernmenl ha.s Invn carried on succossfulljr 
for Homo time, both a prosecuting and a dofondiui; nttornoy are 
elected— II II excollciit iilea, and worthy of being adopted by others. 
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bnv cliar»;o(l \vith a (‘iMlain niiMbMnranor v<‘lirnu*ntly 
prot^^Hlfn! his Thon' \\a.s surtirirtit ovi- 

upon whirh to convii't him altlinuuli lla* court was 
inonilly certain of Ills He \\iis cntss-exaitiiiieil 

iiirain and at:ain IhsI to no avail. A! last tie* pn-sidimj 
lost her jiatiencc and mf-asnrinir Ime/tli with 
li»'r mdiirnant LOi/e, rcniarkod ';ternly; “Ymi taiLdit to 
be ashaniod of \(ini‘s<‘ir to lie to me! Hon't yon <!iire do 
it attain I N’ow,>irI Ar.‘ y(Mi jrnilfy lb* pbarh-d miilly, 
and he didn’t be bio* a trentb'inan 4'iili'*r iti d'’in'.r so. 

The inllmnie'* of the einirt iipotj tie* (-Inldn-n is truly The 
rtnnarlvable. Xo child, leiU'Of'!* liard^-U'd, etijiws the Influence 
e\perienc(‘ of apje'arioL'. iti tie’ pr* s.-ih*.* td' about a htin 
dred otbiT (•iiildren, iM-fore this tiibnial pre'^idiMl over 
by three firm, soli(T-mind'‘d. eaetio-d and leve' lieadc'd 
ymne Lrirls who by tlanr beariio/ recall thoir ancestress, 
the l{o!nan Matron. Many a boy bardeje'd by tie* life 
of the stri'et^, j.y \ucl;cd oornpiieioiidiip and bv vieifnis 
snrronndifji.'N has felt hinisrlf pnov rt?(!p at tic jo'ospect 
of havinir to nnderL'o this ordoa! and no boy v. illi ibe 
least, spai’k of man!im‘ss but is lh‘* b-tt*-!’ b*r the exist- 
ence of this court. 

‘‘Stand up straiLdtl, sir!” Ii v. as the voi<'o of the 
presidiiie' diidin* calliiij: upon on«* of the nld^M jual fal!e.st 
boys in the sebool toassiiine a more Irnria?! posture ifi the 
pre.sf'nci* of Ills diKlires. lb* had been ifidiotod for some 
trivial enVn.st*. Imd be'*n siimnenied to (*ourt fii answer 
to the chare'e, and unfortunately bn* liinn he had not 
learned the valne of sib'nee. If \^a^ just 4»tie week after 
the court bad lield its first session, and in common with 
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a ijroat many othoi*s, older and wiser than himself, lie 
looked ii])ori that institution as a sort of a hn^ahoo with 
which U) friv:hteTi very younjr children, and to amuse 
older on(‘s like himwdf. Aecordinjiifly, wlnm he was 
served with tiie sinnirions by one of the court attendants, 
!i{‘ showed his et>nt(*nipl hy remarking that he “didn’t 
ean‘-it was only a fake court at*t(‘r all.” This 'was re- 
ported to the dudires. 

The day of the trial arrived. The elerk of the court 
read tin* first indietment. It was that of th(‘ aforemen- 
tioned culprit, lie rose to his fe('t, a ^n-ea1, hi*;, *;ood- 
lookin^^ hoy, who pnweeded with eareles.s step to the froTil 
of till' room luid stood in an attitiid(‘ of “parade r(\st” 
before tb(‘ Jildires. 

“Stand up s(raii;ht, sir!’’ The boy looked startled 
Mtd surprised for a moment, then strai;;li toned up in- 
stiiietively. “You a?’e ebar^jed with turninj; your bead 
diirinir the assemhly,” eoiitinm»d the Jmi};e, “Arc you 
j.rnil<y?” “1 am,” b(‘ answer(*d, m(‘ekly (‘iioii^h. 

A consult at ion b(‘tweeii tin* three Jud^^es followed, the 
senli'iiee was written on a slip of paper and approved by 
the teatdier in ehar^n*. 

“The s(mt(‘nee of the court is that you he detained one 
afternoon. Now tro.” 

He turned, while a smile, rather sickly, it is true, over- 
spread his (‘ountenanoe. as ho proooo<led to his seat. The 
boys’ natural bravado was strivinpr to reassert, itself ; but 
unfortunately for both boy and bravado, the presidinj^r 
who had not taken her eyes off him, canjorht the 
suspicion of a smile on his face, just as he was in the 
net of seating; himself. 
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*‘Conii‘ Imt'k h(*rr‘, sir!'' iuui it;n‘k In* ('ani<‘. “Dili you 
smilf\ sir?” aii*l rr<*tMvujir an atKriiiaf iv<‘ r*‘ply, “You aro 
<rni!iy of <‘orjt«'Uij»t <*!' i*oui*l . >ou will take two mun* 
ilay> in tliu ilrtontmu nHun. Now mt if \o!i ran to 
yiuir st<at witlumt sinirin*^'/’ Nf<’,ll,‘ss tn .^ay, no sniiir 
rhrrrril tilo (‘ulpriTs sriMuul n-turu l<» liis srat. llr luol 
hrrn eivru snnuMhiiu: to tk.ink ^f^ ami this souirtliifi^ 
ilrnvr tin* frivolity from liis h*‘a<{ nml roplju t-*! it hy an 
oxixTimro whirh was sa at variatu'o uilli liis r^tablisliril 
faith aiul i«h‘as, tliat it all Irs att-Mitiou to «'\plain 

ip Si^ln'rly ]\i' >at doMsi to tiiminatr wla n iio hmrd l»is 
liamo ralh'd titraiii. ll<‘ lo*^lo‘d arnund to imdo* sun* tluif 
!ir was liimsi'lf. and nioolim/ uiih no ov!(h-ni**‘ to tin- (‘oii- 
trary, lie pron-oilcd “liit* way of thr traiiN'jta-v^or, " atid 
paiisod from slu'or fiiriM- of hahit hoftijr tho .hidi'o.s, 

“You an* vliarL'fMl. <jr. with ^av oio that this is a fako 
oourt- Aro yon l'iu it y 

tiiiiity? Y<'s, <M‘rtaitd> . and n-ady to phaad s(j p> Ijorsr. 
«ti‘{ilinir t*vrn. if otdy hr would tmt In ror»‘od to run tin* 
tmunth't of llioso two hundn-d paij-s of t yrs whioh w‘i*ro 
wati'Idnu: liis (*v<“ry tnovrmont with i?pt |isf- infon*>t. ami 
whii'h Ki'oniod to oxist ordy for tlu* purpose of aitaly/intr 
Ids innrnnost tliouirhts ami footiuL'^s. 

“I will teach yon that this is m* fain* ('ourt ! Ymi will 
lake, in addition, threr morcfla^^ in tin* dcPuit ion room; 
and if you an* ever hronirht liefon* this oourt mniii) on a 
similar ehartre, it will, it will “ ami jndi: nation 
choked all audihle ntt»*rnnee; wliile tlie eulfU'il slunk to 
his seat a more h**wildered, hut a wiser lM>y. 

Three weeks later, this same i>«jy mado ai»piieatiou to 
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the Chief of Police for a posilion on tlie force, and was 
told to ii^('t tin* ind«)rseinent of the .Mayiir and of thi‘ 
Jndjjres. He did so, and he is now an lionoi'i'd and a use- 
ful irK'inlan- of the police departiiKnit. 

One more instance, just to show the earnestness and 
tile zeal of the oIVkmo's oT the School. Om^ ot* tin* lltsl 
cases l)ron<.rhl hel'on* the court in ext‘eiitive session, tested, 
in a hi'ih (h^j^riM*, tlie moral sli'enirlh of tin* eiiildnm. A 
J 4 'irl, the president of her eh'us, ami a Triend of f.iost of 
the oftieers, inelndinu: the three dmlifes, was eliariLreil 
witli talkinji: <ui liiU' during’ dismissat. Slu^ ilenied the 
charye, hut hy skilful cross-examination sIh' was fore(‘d 
tti admit her j:iiilt. She was re]n*iman(h'd hy tlie (‘oni 1 
and warmMl not to repeat tht‘ onVnse: hut instiuul of 
heedine the waniiiiir. s}u‘ Ihnsiteiied the officer for re- 
portinjx her. This official, a irirl id* course, went to her 
teaidier for adviee. "‘I didnd like to taki* her name,*' 
she said apolom't ieally, ‘Mjiit it was >a// duly to do so, 
ami 1 (lid it.” Sla* was advist'd to consult the Judjres, 
and I lew had the (dTender indiete<l on the charsre of in- 
tirnidatiiiLT an ofliei'r. Cpon trial, tlnw found her imilty 
and n‘enmim'nd('d that she he dismissed from the j)resi- 
dem^y of lh(' class, Th(‘ staitcnci^ was approved and 
carried out. The ^drl has not had a chartre made auminst 
her since, nor did sh(‘ show at any time the least resent- 
mtad aj:ainsl Ikt companions, hut on the contrary 
showed hy her liehavior that she re^rnnh^l the s<‘ntt‘nce 
as just and \\h(d<‘soine. 

Ihit tIuTi' are other sources of evhlenee of the *rood 
iidlueuee which llic court exerts upon the children. One 
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is th»‘ of \\w triioln‘!s «»f !*iihli<» Soliool Vi.N who 

can 1H' vnu('li“»l ]’o!\ for various roa^jons, to spoak tlio no* 
varifislioil Iriifli rf.arornM i; it, Suiuinari/'od, tlii-^ opin- 
ion, h> ino i!io uottjs (.f . 11)0 of tlio toachoiN, tlio our most, 
indr’ at iLral'lo in llir ranso of scif.trovorniinnit, is tlint, 

“d'h rli'.Mi’rn h:i\4‘ l.» lunk upon llio {muiiMs ns 

[klan s uit.'ir wi-'ols an* ri'dii 't! In plarr of thr famil- 
iar 'Til t.'il llir l'‘;o')ii'r,’ \\r hoar, ‘111 voji to 

coiif’ if voii don’t stop’; and loO'* liinos out of ton this 
}ia> thr dosirrd ctlVrt,” Anotli'T pi‘ 0 )d\ and [M-rhitps 
ilio !'mn 1 valiial'l*'. is ih*- <.'ra<in)i! dfiToasr in thr nninlnn* 
of i'omplainN and trials l»i foia* iho nuirt. Srvtu’ul tirnrs 
court sessions lia\r hoo»i hold with only two rases on the 
rahmdar, 

The Tnianry Department 

Jitdoiiio from immediate and eom-rote results, this dr- 
prarllient is porhap-. tih- ra.-t valnalile of the sehemo 
For not (udy ha-s d piaoiaadly hrokon up tiaiaiiey, je- 
tho siihjoiiH'd rrporf wdl sleon. hut it has also had a 
m'od ndlu' nor upon tho I'o-' i-.f the seliunl, 

The ro.^jioot fill olHslmner wlmd) the tniant s.j^tad eom- 
mands from tho roaitiin;:, rovinir population of tlm 
rojtoui, may ho inforrod from tho followino ; 

Tho raplain of tho su'iad, an earnest and fonrloss lad An 
< f tliirti’oii, timls litlh* dillieiilty in porsuadins/ tho trn In»iame 
ants whom lie eneounlors to ae<*oinpnny liim to srhool. 

On one orrasion, and this is hy no means a ran* one, tiir 
raptain, in makiTitr his nmnd of the nriohi>orhood, met 
six truants in Hnrrrssion-. and hr dirrrte)! eaeh (»f tlieni 
to wait for him at a certain corner until he called for 
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Report of the Ungraded Class 
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•A doorcase in the register marks tbe promotion of one 
or mure toys to regular classes, or (rarely), a diacbarge from 
the school. 







.‘a|)taiii :ui«l his T*i»^iitonants 

4. H. Munhuttjoi. N V- 





THE miFMK TK OPEHATIOK 
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him. IL? latiT iwi tho six at the appointoii spot, ami 
pilaf<‘tl them saffly to srhijul. 

A boy who had a nntm-ioiw truiiiit for years, was 
lost siirht (}f !»y tho tniaiit ofllem for several inontllH; 
ami wh<‘n the squad was formed, his name wiis amonir 
tile first that v/as afi\en to tie* <‘aptain to lo<»k iip. Tins 
oflieer professed to know th«‘ Iniv's whole history -'kn«*w 
that he was assislinoa driver in deliverimr paekares for 
the jminifieent sum of ten e^Mits a day with privili‘vvs of 
sleeping;' oeon^ionally in u eertain iaundry and of hidin^^ 
there when wantisl hy the truant onieers. Th* knew 
also that he was in the habit of reneliimr his home after 
the family had retired for the ni^dit, and of leaving!: it 
before nn\one was astir. 

A week lat(*r the truant was at the ofliei' oF the prin- 
eipal. and besid(‘ liiiii s(<M»d the eaptaiiq wlm had that 
inivrninir surrounded hiv lomse with three of his Kqumb 
and caused his itrnomiuious surrendtT without a bfuw 
beitiir struck lUi cither side, 

lender ordinary cireumstanecs, tin* truant Wfuild liave 
been leetnrcib onlcn-d to tim <i»*tentien room for a cer- 
tain number of days, and then set free, tbtfortnnafejy 
for him* however, Ids commitment ]ni])er had t»een 
sijnied several months before; and as the captain refused 
to intm*ede for him, it was determined to send him to 
the truant school. 

The principal explained this determination to 4hc of- 
fender, th(m tuminior middenly to him, asked him if he 
would i;o alone to the truant schofd. and there deliver 
himself up to the authorities, lie expressed his willing- 


A&otliar 

Instiiici 
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ness with aliK'i-ity, but \ho captain interposed an objec* 
lion. d(»n't do that.” he said earnestly to the 

principal, “he’ll iK'ver report himself; and then we’ll 
have ail our trouble for iiolliiiitr;’’ and seeinj^ that his 
words (lid not have the desiiaM (‘iHvt, he contiinied: ‘‘I 
know him, yon ('an’t trust him - he jdays hookey, he 
smokes am! drinks, lie swears and lie steals— 1 tell you I 
kfiovv what I am falkin^^ about, for he is my cousin!’^ 
His lo^d(^ was faii!:b*ss, ami tlie j>rineipal — well, he did 
just wlial, many a ijetter arid holier man lias done before 
him-- he ncded ai-eoniiiijr lo his jml.*;mmit and iirnoivd 
his reasoTiiiiir. He adhered to liis orij^dnal rt‘solulion, 
and sent llu* culjuit in his way to selMnijiosed e ’nfin(‘- 
Tuent or to short-lived freedom, ami the crestfallen and 
(lis^nisted (-a[)tain to his elass-room. 

The (Ni]>t:i?n was ami as a nnvai’d for his far- 

sieliiislness he vas ordi-red to apprehend the truant 
airriin and lo ]U'(aliH*e him in the ollfiec* of the principal. 
Days [lassed, the .sfpiad seonred tin* neiehhorhood, but 
fonmf no traee of him. So ilie captain re]>orted daily 
^\i^h a e’rim satisfaelion wliieh he could not altoprether 
hide. At lied, one ne>rnintr, as the princupal ap])roaehed 
the seljool, the captain saint d, then pointed to a hoy 
much taller than himself, who was standinir ])eside him. 
Jl was the truant, the ca]>tain s ('ousin, the boy who had 
caused tlie cbihl to lose his faith nn his principal as a 
hwel-headed mana.ijror of truant boys. “Truant school 
oueri(Hl the captain, without a suspicion of a smile on 
his face. The prin<‘ipnl eyed him sadly for fully a 
minute, handed inm iuirfare, then turned on his heel and 
entercxl the sehoolhmise. 
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A wot'k aft(T th«* vwwt narrates! alanv, another of tin* 
clnonie tniants, ano fif thr wurst the seh(»ol hoiistMl or 
faiinl t<> liou^e - a l oy lijol a lunl iolluence upon hia 
oor'ipaiii(»ii*s hmmse of his talk to them when he 

me: in tiie was pieked up l>y the (‘apiain 

and hroindit t« selnml. !h‘ uas eryinjr, hut he was {ils(t 
listnninir athn tivcly to the eaptain who was Lo-stienlat- 
lni.r ami talkiinr very earnestly to him. At heiioh Ixtlh 
nil'n-e*! the ofViee td’ the prinejpal, nml the ('aptalij an- 
nmnieed that liis eompafiion was rea(jy to eo to tin* 
Iniant .sehool akme. ami only asked tiial in* Ik- allowed 
\<t tfo h*ntie ami notify his neither. ‘‘I am respt*nsi)>le 
lor hint.” aiinoumM'd the eaptain, which was (unlamotuit 
to n liond <d’ imod faith siLnied and midorsed, “he’s all 
t i;,rhf, sir I” 

The hoy was iriven a letter td* inlro(|iielion to the 
matron of the truant seliool ; and the fttliuwiniL: dav woni 
reeeivisl tfiat la* had called there witli his rrmtlier, 
pn*sented his credentials, and after kisslin: hi.s rrttither 
^mo(l-]iyt*, setihal dowfi to a term of eNplation and 
trainiiiir.* 

Murder will out, so will anytliiinr lies near the 
heart of a ehild. Wlnm the tniant had left, the eaptain 
lnr?n*d to the prineijial, “I uas nnory,” he said “when 
you ltd my eon.sin tro, heeaust* I was sure he \Nouhl fool 
yttn. Now T umhniitaTnl. lie was a fool. He miidit 
have known TM tref him; am! if he had been hom*st and 
ha<i done what he had promistsl to tlo, yon would have 
helpet] him {fot nut of the truant selnail in a few months. 

*The bey has «inre tieeu released fi»r r<mducl upon 
the reeominendatien of the prineipal of hin pielioul. 


On« Mom 
I niianco 
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Now he’ll stay there two years. Every boy and 
the sehool knows that. I told this to (liaeonia (the boy 
who had just left), and he asked me to let him p;o up 
alone, and I ]:)ronds(‘d I would, and I i>r()iidHed I would 
speak to you about it,” 

The prineijad bKiked at tlu* captain appj'ovin^ly. ITe 
had reeo^nii/.ed th(‘ spirit of iirniness and kindn(*ss wbieh 
liad been his own ^nruie in the ninna‘r<‘ment of children ; 
and with a word of eoinnumdation, he badt^ his lieuten- 
ant !"o to Ins elasR-room. At that moment, at hmst, Ihti 
principal felt that his life had not been wasted. 







C HAPTKIi VllI 

ETHICS 

*1 : 

1. 1 u triV' knnu|»Mi'j»‘ of what is I'itrht. 

2. To awaken tin* ferliip^vi jujd Mm’Iii. 

2. 'To train to art ion. 

nns o/' 1>* ja h>fnnt nf, 

I. hnitala'n, runt-iete rN;nii}*h's. 

1. J*rrsonalily of prinrtpjil ami l<a'*liM. 

(n) \'oi(M'; sprerli: iMairniLr; 'Irc-^s. 

(h) l‘ii!sr; se|fet»n1n>T rourtesN, kitolnrss, 
((*) #lnsti(*i*. finr srrisr of honor; lirrnm'ss. 

(<]} Sinri joty . nh-aU; aUilijiie tt»war<l lift-. 

2. Per^onains' t^f parmts aiol plasinatts 

II. Creation «*r w<irihy int'r<s!.s, lii'/h ideals, ainl 

lirlpfnl aet !\ 0 !rs 

1 . I{t'vrr<'nee. Moise n\‘ »/ratitiHh and d»‘p«‘ndriK',r 
upon a lliirlnT Powa^r, 

2. Admiration of tna* ^rrealmss 
d. Seir rrsprc't, 

(a) lirrotrnition fd' Work W‘‘l! donr*. 

Or- Chillis ation <rf primdph- of /.v/naV fh 

4. T^nscdfishnrss, Indpfidnrss, soriid (•o-ofu-raliorn 
PoTtmifinal svork. 

(b) Hiljiinjjr at home. 
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(cj Working with public officers and public 
departments for the common welfare. 

5. True obedience; 

(aj Self-direction. 

(b) iVrsonal honor and responsibility. 

( c ) Sel f-governniont. 

III. rrecept and Application. 

1. Ethical stories from histoiy and literature. 

2. Agenci('s for social service. 

(a) H<xspitals and dispensaries. 

(b) Asylums. 

(e) Homes for orphans, blind, aged, and in- 
firm, etc. 

(d) Soci('ties for previ^ritiou of cruelty to 
children and animals. 

(e) Societies for relief of the unf()rtunale 
and m‘edy. 

(f) Fresh Air Funds. 

IV, Discussions of stories illustrating ethical truth.s. 
1. Deeds of heroism an<l self-sacrifice. 

(a) Firemen. 

(b'l I’o] icemen. 

(c) Soldiers. 

(d) Doctors, ete. 

(e) Individuals in positions of trust or re- 
sponsibility. 

(f) Dumb animals. 


Mt'thoiJs, 

I Uradual Development. 







ITHlc s 


1. From action to principh'. 

L\ From (thodirfico ini{»osi ii from witlinni to 

(;(>\rr!imrTn initiator from within. 

'i. Fiv-tii sulm.i'-vjtin t(» otttward jiiitl\or* 

ily, to \'ohjnl;irN ol»«‘<i:or)<M' to an in!»at‘‘ srns** 
of horinr a»hi -*hl;:*nt ion. 

II. Rocootii; of im xorahh* !ii\Nh wlu<*h cannot he 
violated \sitli irr'jmnitv. 

1 l'li\sical hu\s. 

!! Moral la\v^. ' 

1, lloint‘ Info. 

1, ! )iit ios to ( ’anmts. 

ui . ( »hodio?ioo III all t Ijin^s, 

<hi Kospeot in midross. in attention, in out’ 

S1<1<- SJH’Ooh. 

10 ' t'oiHtoM ■ tipjnnt: hats; intomipt ions in 
vSpts rh ; oOVrini; vatA , pas^in;; tln^ time 
of dav ; <ip«‘ninj: <i«K»rs. 
hi Honesty. 

Srif-oont rnl : unkind spoi idi ; trmpf*r. 

< Hratilmie for evory smail kindness 
({u^ An'e<'fion in aetani as v, r|[ as word 
(h: (dicerfnlnoss. 

U. Duties to Sisters ami HreHis • 

(a) Kififiness in speeeh and manner, 
t h j llelpfnliM *ss 

to the Yonn^^er ones in dre.ssim.;; 
to llm younpT ones in playinj'; 
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to tho Olios by cloaiilinoss ; 

to Ili(' ( blor OIK'S ])y errands. 

(e) UaselfisluK'ss: in dross; in food, in 
pbaisnro; in belongings. 

{ii) ('iK'orf Illness. 

3. Tn'atim'iit of the Sick or Infirm, 
ta) Ibdiifulness. 

(li) Kindness. 

(0) Courtesy. 

(d) liospeet. 

(e) Syrnpalby. 

(f) l’a1i(*ne(‘. 

4. Treatment ol* any Pol, i. ( .. J)og, Cat, Hird, ele. 

( a ) As to l(‘asing. 

(1) ) As to g(‘ntle Jiandlim:. 

(e) As to food. 

((h As 1o shelter. 

(e* KindiK'ss to all dumb aninmLs. 

5. Conduct at Home. 

[i\) Orderliness; everytliing in its proper 
jdaee. 

(b) Prompt obedhuiee; early to IhmI, early to 
rise; not play unlit last moment. 

(e) Cleanliness; body; clothes. 

(d' Purity of speeelu action, thought. 

(c) (icntlcncss; never boisterous or noisy i'l 
woi'ds or actions. 

(f' Neatness; eare of clothes, etc., brushed 
befon* putting away, etc. 
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fi. Tcjudin’t at Ta}d*‘. 

Askins? fur food; patioinM* until sorvod; 
polilouoss in foo<l; sorvin^ 

(jtfurs first. 

(b) knil\‘. fork, and na[»kiji; 

not as pliiythmijs : pro|H*r uso of < a(*h 
artirb*. 

{(‘> Positioi. at tal'lo, no loniiriiiLr no^lbtos-i 
tni taltb*, oroot. ab-rl . (‘airt u! n<'i l*( 
or drop f«MMl, ('\onsrd wlii n kavini,: li*’ 
foro otluTs aro ihrou-di. do not speak 
unlosH addros;^o<i. 

{(!' Mastication: alwa} clicw thonMi'/fily with 
mouth .shut : 11“ noiM*. 

(c (‘lonnhno^s ; teith. facr. hand'^. nails; 
hair: cloihos; shoes 
J I ( futdoor Life, 

1. ( ondnet nj Str-'ot s, 

(a I J\it:hl of way lo pa^srfM't rs , keep to n^dil 
‘^nle (if s! I e< t . 

(Ill liniltt ol \\a^\ to Vehadt s, Cfir^, etc pedes 
Irians can slop ea- dy ; \(}(i<'bs with 

difliculty , never lun in I'ltitil n| e.ir.s, »•!(«, 
dantrer to self and nervonn strain to 
driver or iMolornian. 

fc Ordcrliiu'ss . Iiolerintr in streets, uan^rs; 
lnitcrin<r wast«*s time. ohstnieN -trallie, 
franj; spirit is hrnta!, leads to tiohtiiiu^ and 
rule (»f initfld ; inflm'nis* on indivi<iuHls 
i« dcfrradintr as tlic utidesirablc <’Ieincnts 
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of character are most admired; stealing 
from push carts, etc* 

(d) Courtesy and kindness to playmates and 
friends; consideration for the weakness 
of another shows strength. 

(e) Politeness; excuse for unintentional in- 
jury or interruption while playing. 

(f) (icntleness in word, tone, action; shout- 
ing after others; screaming; uttering 
shrill cries; loud whistling; jostling, 
crowding or pushing; throwing stones; 
ball-playing loud laughter. 

(g) Cousideration and sympathy for the feel- 
ings of others; mimicry or ridicule of the 
deformities or misfortunes of others; rude 
gazing or staring after others ; safety and 
protection of weak and helpless. 

(h) Cleanliness and neatness; refuse, waste- 
paper, fruit skins, etc., in proper recep- 
tacles; upsetting or disturbing contents 
of receptacles for refuse, etc. ; aids to the 
Street Cleaning Department ; spitting on 
sidewalks, etc. 

2. Conduct in Parks, Libraries and other Public 

Buildings. 

(a) Care of parts flowers, trees, etc., love of 
birds, flowers, etc. 

(b) Defacement of buildings. 

(c) All public property should be more tigered 
than personal property; a public trust. 
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3. Conduct in Public Conveyances, 

(a) -Ifi polite as in the home or school. 

(b) AbKlerate talkiriff aiul laiifrhinj?; no noises. 

(c) Seats to elders. 

(d) Cleanliness. 

(e) Honesty in payment of fares. 

(f ) Cars stop for ^rettini? on and off ; jumping? 
off is wnmjTt as eondiictor and motor- 
man an* held resjionsihle for aceidetita; 
danpTous. 

(^) No crowdirijr or pushitijjc. 

4. Condii(*t ill Pnblie Aswmblles iColden Hulc)* 

(a) Indoors. 

1. Quietness and attention. 

2. Kesjiecf to ehlers. 

3. l*olil(‘ness (<» weaker sex. 

4. (’ondiiet in paiiies; I’oolnesH and self- 
poNs<*hsion. 

(b) Oubioors. 

1, Politeness to speaker. 

2. (’ourti'sy tti listeners, 

Ik No audible eoininents, 

HI. School Life, 

L Duties to IVneher. 

(a) Dbedienct* in all thinj^N- 

(b) liespn't; in address; in attention; in 
speech. 

(c) Courtesy: interrujitions in speech; tip- 
inj? hata ; opening dewrs ; handing <lropp<?d 
articles. 
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(e) Loyalty. 

(f) Self-go vermuent. 

5. \^aliie of School. 

(a) Why the child comes to school. 

(b) What tlie school d(K*s for the child. 

(c) Value of education. 

IV. Individual Welfare. 

1. Essential Qualities. 

(a) Industry, in lessons, in work. 

(h) Love of the true, the good, tlu^ beautiful, 
(e) Thoroughness j whatever you tio, do well. 

1. Advaiitage.s of skill, ex])ert knowledge 
or perfection in some spt*eial trade, 
profession or subject. 

2. Disadvantages of entire specialization. 
If. Jack of all trades and master of none; 

ability and value of an individual. 

(d) Ambition in lessons, in work, toward a 
a higher life, 

(e) Priidenee in speech, manner, an<l actions. 

(f) Truthfulne,ss in speech, niannin*, and 
aeti<ms, 

(g) Honesty in work, word or action, in all 
dealings with others. 

(h) Economy. 

(i) Punctuality. 

(j) Good companions; good books; good 
habits. 

(k) Temperance and moderation. 

1. In speech, manner, and actions. 
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2. In food, clothes and drink> 

3. Use of alcohol and tobacco. 

2. Individual Eights and Privileges. 

(a) Rapid advancement and progress; test- 
ability, not wealth or social position. 

(b) Opportunities; public education; schools; 
colleges, libraries, museums, etc.,— use of 
same. 

(e) Freedom of speech and action; protection 
of rights of others; liberty of individual 
gain(Ml by comiuoii welfare. 

(d) Self-sacrilice; common welfare advanced 
at expense of the individual welfare. 

3. Fflect of individual Welfare and l^rogress. 

(a) Upon the individual. 

(b) Upon the family circle. 

(e) Upon society and the common welfare. 

4. I)ej)endeiu.*e of Man. 

(a) Upon a Supreme Being— reverence — 
gratitude. 

(b) Upon other individuals. 

1. The rich upon the poor. 

2. The poor upon the rich. 

3. The labortT upon the employer and 
vice versa. 

4. The layman upon the professional, etc. 

5. The child upon the parent and vice 
versa. 

(c) Upon animals. 

1. Domestic animals; horse, cow, sheep, 
ox, etc. 
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2. Wild animals; bear, tiger, elephant, 
whale, etc. 

3. Kindness to animals — Humane So- 
cieties. 

(d) Upon Nature and physical laws. 

1. Change of seasons, etc. 

2. Growth and lunctions of organs of the 
body, etc. 

3. Violation of law; certainty of punish- 
ment. 

(e) Upon government and moral laws. 

1. Character of government. 

2. Necessity of government. 

3. Powers and obligations of government. 

4. Limitations; individual rights; com- 
mon rights. 

5. Violation of law; certainty of punish- 
ment; effect upon the character of the 
individual; effect upon the future in- 
dividual; effect upon common welfare. 

5. Obedience to Law. 

(a) Why laws are made. 

(b) Who makes the laws. 

(c) Who enforces the laws. 

(d) Why law-breakers are punished. 



CHAPTER IX 


CIVICS* 

Aim: Training in and for citizenship. 

The teach iji<7 ]> recess, in order to be successful, must 
take into consideration the child to be educated, the 
material for his education, and the teacher, who is the 
mediuiu between the two, their relative importance 
dependintr upon the aim of the lesson. Civics, which 
seeks primarily to impress its principles upon the moral 
sense of the child, must necessarily give prominence to 
the character of the teacher. 

Fundamentals 

1, Tht i hiUl 

(a) The underlying civic virtue is obedience to con- 
stituted authority; hence, train the child first 
to a habit of implicit obedience. 

(b) Obeilience should aim to a rational and volun- 
tary compliance to an inner authority ; heqee, 
rationalize the child’s knowledge of law and 
order, broaden and deepen his sense of duty, 
and give impulse to his conduct. 

(c) In intellectual education, interest is a condi- 

*Prom Croiiflon'8 ** Methods in Elementary School Studies,*' 
published bv The MucRiillan Co. 
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tion to knowledge ; in moral education, knowl- 
edge is a condition to interest. 

(d) The child is in possession of all the elementary 
concepts which underlie this study through 
intercourse ^ith those with whom he cornea in 
contact long before he begins the study of civics. 

(e) The principles underlying th(‘ teaching of other 
studies obtain here also: Faith in the concrete, 
reasoning, conviction, action, arc the steps in 
the dt'velopinent of a eivic eharaeter. 

2. Maierial. 

(a) The purposes of government. 

The material must be eonenli* and familiar—the 
home, as n^presented by the head of fin; family; the 
school, by the teacher; the city, by the p(diceman and 
the fireman. 

(b) A knowledge of our form of government. 

The material should inelude the [(‘ading facts and the 
underlying principles of municipal, state, and fcdcu’al 
governments. 

(c) The duties of citizens. 

A comparison wdth other forms of government in order 
to emphasize such peculiar institutions as sufTrage, 
primaries and convention. 

(d) Historical personages and ev«Mits. 

3. The Teacher. 

Only the teacher who is zealous in the cause of goml 
citizenship can anmse and maintain the chiUrs interest 
in this study, can make him appreciate the Idcssings of 
our free government, can induce him to feel that he ojves 
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certain duties to his citizenship which call for cheerful 
responses on his part. 

4, Method. • 


TOPICS 

I. Citizenship. 

1. Introductory questions. 

(a) Why do we have rules in school? 

(fi) Why do we have laws? 

(c) What are our ri{»hts? 

(d) What are our duties? 

(e) What is the most important function of the 
government f 

2. Duties of the citizen to the government : 

(a) Personal responsibility in 

1. Preservation of order. 

2. Protection against fire. 

3. Protection of property— public and private. 

4. Protection of public health. 

5. Provision of necessities and conveniences, 
i. e.f roads, streets, water, light, sewers, re- 
lief of poor and afflicted, education, parks, 
museums, libraries, etc. 

(b) Advantages and privileges. 

1. How does the individual citizen have a 
voice in the government ? 

(c) Eligibility. 

1. Who are citizens of the United States? 

•See Model I..et»an on Primaries. (Page 116). “Methods 
in Elementary School Studies. “ 
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2. What is meant by an alien t 

3. How may an alien hoeoine a citizen of the 
United States? 

3. Duties of the ^?overnni<*nt to the citizen. 

(a) Preservation of the rijrht to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

(b) Preservation of order. 

(e) Protection ajrainst fire. 

(d) Protection of properly —public anti private. 

(t*) Proteetion of public health. 

(f) Provision <»f neefssitit's anti conveniences i. f?., 
roads, stret*ts, water, lijdrlit, sewers, relit^f of 
poor and aflliettnl, (‘dueation, parka, museums, 
libraries, etc. 

(fr) Redress of wrongs— piilylic or private. 

II. Ctmimon Welfare. 

1'hrou{jh rt'speet for rights of others. 

Obedience to law. 

('’o-op(*ration. 

Civic instil utioii.s. 

1. IntrodiKdory questions. 

(a) How docs the frov(*riinicnt taktj care of public 
works ? 

(b) What do wc mean by public works? 

(c) Why do wc have a tlcpartmcnt of parks? 

(d) How can wc show our appreciation of the 
city’s frreal expenditure on public parks? 

(e) How are the parks prott^ted? 

^ (f) In what ways are the trees cared for? 

(pt) Name some of our city parka and playpjrounds. 

(h) Where else can one spend his recreation time! 
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(i) Locate two public museums. 

(j) Locate the Zoological Garden. 

(k) Locate the Aquariiim. 

(l) Locate three public libraries. 

(m) Locate your public school. 

(n) How can we aid in the protection of common 
property? 

HI. Depm'tmints of City Government, 

1. Department of Parks and Public Buildings. 

(a) Parks and playgrounds; use and value; the 
park custodian. 

(b) Duty of citizens; duty of appreciating and pro- 
tecting park property, such as trees, shrubs, 
flowers, birds, animals, benches, railings and 
apparatus ; of keeping the grass and paths free 
from refuse or papers. 

(c) Care of public buildings, schools, libraries, etc.; 
defacement of same. 

2. Street Cleaning Department. 

(a) Duties of the Street Cleaning Department. 
Collection and disposal of refuse ; use of rub- 
bish boxes; street cleaning: street cleaning 
leagues. 

(b) Rights of the Street Cleaning Department; 
separate receptacles for refuse, waste paper, 
etc., enforcement of law.s for violation of or- 
dinances. 

(c) Duty of citizens— to keep garbage and paper 
separate from ashes; to keep receptacles cov- 
ered; to refrain from throwing papers, fruit- 
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skins and other discarded matter into the 
street, or on the sidewalk; to refrain from 
throwing: anything from windows, from ob- 
strnctinjr sidewalks or thoro\ip:hfare8, from de- 
facing: walks, fences, or bnildingrs. 

3. Fire D<^partm(*nt. 

(a) Pi^unptness, speed, and efficiency of service; 
fire alarms; eng:ine houses; duties of firemen; 
instances of heroism. 

(b'l Bonfires— ruin of streets; dangers of fires; 
duties of Fire T)e[>artinent. 

(c) Duty of Fit izens— care in the use of matches, 
kerosene, gras, benzine and other explosives or 
combustibles; eare in regard to fireworks, bon- 
fires and rubbish; duty of keeping? fire-escapes 
clear of encurnliranccs ; fire drills; means of 
cfrress from buildinj^s; behavior at panics. 

4. I’iilice Department. 

(a) Duties of Poliee Department. Enforcement of 
law; maintenance of order; control of crowds; 
protection of life ami property; detection and 
prevention of crim<‘; arrest of criminals, traffic 
regulation; instances of heroism. 

(h) Duty of Citizens, liespcct for police author- 
ity; appeal in case of dan;rer; rendering: assist- 
ance in maintaining: order; conduct in streets; 
ball-playing: and stone-throwing:— why forbid- 
den; protection of city property. 

5. TTealth Department. 

(a) Duties of Health Department. Medical school 
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inspector; school nurse; vaccination, contagi- 
ous diseases; necessity for quarantine; birth 
records and certificates; inspection of milk, 
meat and other foods; sanitary supervision of 
water supply ; disinfection of houses ; free medi- 
cal aid; labor certificates; public notices of 
Board of Health ; burial grounds, remote from 
crowded sections; enforcement of provisions 
of Sanitary Code. 

(b) Duties of Citizens in regard to cleanliness of 
body, of clothing, of dwelling, of streets; im- 
mediate report of cases of contagion; respect 
for Health Board notices; anti-spitting laws; 
child labor laws. 

6, Department of Buildings and Tenement House De- 
partment. 

(a) Duties of Building Department. Formulating 
and enforcing rules for public safety; requir- 
ing safe and strong construction in the erection 
of houses, stores, factories, etc. 

(b) Duties of Tenement House Department. Na- 
ture of the statutes relative to the erection and 
inspection of tenements ; use and abuse of roofs, 
yards, and fire-escapes; sanitation, light, venti- 
lation, plumbing, toilet accommodations; mutual 
obligations of landlord and tenant ; overcrowd- 
ing of tenants ; illegal use of rooms for sweat- 
shops, factories, etc. 

(c) Duties of Citizens. Duty in complying with 
the laws made for the safety, the health, and 
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the comfort of the tenant, and in respecting 
the rights of the landlord. 

7. Department of Education, 

(a) Duties of the Department of Education. Pu- 
pil, teacher, principal, district superintendent; 
!ocah school board; board of education; Pro- 
visions of the Compulsory Education Law and 
laws governing child labor; compulsory school 
.age, penalty for neglect by fjarent, punishment 
of truant, hearings by district superintendent, 
compulsory attendance of boys at evening 
schools; attendance officer; employment certi- 
ficates; permits and badges for newsboys. 

* (h) Duties of Citizens. Duties of supporting the 
administration of the schools, of obeying the 
laws governing compulsory education, child- 
labor, newsboys, and vaccination ; of comply- 
ing with school regulations ; of being careful 
in the use of books and other school proper*ty. 

(c) Value of education. 

(d) Necessity for laws governing child labor, com- 
pulsory education, etc. 

8. Judicial Department: 

(a) Functions of Courts; enforcement of laws; 
punishment of law-breakers ; interpretation and 
application of law, 

(b) The court. The judge; the witness; the func- 
tions of a lawyer. The Children’s Court and 
its purpose; penalties for offenses; parole, sus- 
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pended sentence, commitment to truant school 
or to oth<?r institutions. 

(c) Duties of Citizens. Duty of respecting courts 
and their orders, and of telling the truth ; the 
nature of an oath. 

9. D(‘partment of Charities. 

(a) Duties of Ihe Department of Charities. Hos- 
pitals and their purposes ; care of orphans and 
of destitut(* children, of the aged and helpless, 
and of the blind. Humane Societies j various 
charity organizations; societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelly to children and animals 

(b) Duties of Citizens. Duty of relieving the un- 
fortunate; of recognizing a personal responsi- 
bility to the poor and helpless; of preventing 
cruelty to children and animals; of being in- 
dependent and self-supporting. 

10. Department of Correction. 

Duties of the Department of Correction; care 
and maintenance of prisons, penitentiaries, 
reformatories, and other custodial institutions 
not under the charge of the Department of 
Charities. 

(b) Duty of Citizens. Duty of being interested in 
the reformation of the erring one; willingness 
to start him aright once more and assist him to 
lead an honest industrious life; ready to give 
or secure employment for him, and to remove 
temptation out of his path ; readiness to lift up 
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the fallen— not to drap: them down to lower 
depths of disgrace or crime. 

IV. I'UeviioHs. 

ir* hold llus( Intlhs to hr sflf-ividvat, that all fnen 
are crmfed (qual: tluii ll.n; an vadowed lof tin ir ( reaior 
with endain ienliinahU rojlhs: ihal amnv.tj are 

life, hheriif, cad tin pursvit of Imppituss: lhai, t<t seeure 
these rights, gmu nimntis are iusfihifid oounig Wfii, 
derivivff thdr just ]Hnn rs from the vnusi tif of the gov- 
(nod: that lehiuever aug form of gitvf rnmeui hecomes 
distruetivi of Ihfse ends, it is the right of the pngth to 
alter or to aholish if, atol to iusHtiitt a lu w fiov< ntmenl, 
Ingiug its foundation on such prineijdis, and (ouianizlng 
its ptfieers in such form, as to fln m shall yn ;n most likely 
to effect their safely and happiness. 

Dix’Laration' Ixdkpkndknce. 

1. Inip(»rtanee of priinaricH. 

2. Voting as a <lii(y, 

3. Honest voting. 

4. Thoughtful voting. 

5. Parties and tl;ieir platform.s. 

(a) Local and state parties. 

(b) Local ipd state platforms; purpose; how car- 
ried out* 

The Weapon^ of the (‘itizen: 

that rom^s dotrn ns still 
flakes fall upov the sod; 

Bifif €Tecutes*a freeman* s tvill. 

As lightning does the n'ill of Ood; 

And from Us force, nor doors nor locks 

Can shield you ; — ’t is the ballot-box. • 

John Piebponi;. 
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Duties of Citizens— The duty of making the best use of 
opportunities for self -development and social service; 
of keeping informed on matters of public interest ; and 
of registering and of voting at primaries and on election 
days; payment of taxes. 

2. Model Lesson on Primaries (Rights and Duties).* 

There is no privilege without a corresponding respon- 
sibility. The ballot suggests not merely that a man may 
exercise his franchise, but that he must do so. This bit 
of paper is a token of a freeman’s sovereignty, and he 
has no more right to ignore or decline its responsibilities 
than Queen Victoria would have to cast down her scepter 
in a pettish humor and refuse to govern her realm. 

Rev. David J. Burrell, D,D. 

1. Facts: 

(a) Definition. 

(b) Date. 

(c) Location. 

(d) Participants. 

(e) Purpose. 

3. Relations: 

(a) To the character of the candidates. 

(b) To the character of the government. 

(c) To the moral tone of the community. 

(d) To the American idea of government. 

(e) To self-respect, and to respect of others. 

*FroiB Cronion’t “Methods in Elementary School Studies,’’ 
published by The Mecmillaa Co. 
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3. FeelingB^: 

(a) Free government Is a heritage handed down to 
us by centuries of oppression, sulTering, and 
bloodshed; in^nce this riglit involves a duty, for 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty/* 

(b) Neglect to perform the duties of citizenship 
results in political rings formed for selfish 
ptirposes and dominated by the omMuan ]>o\v*t 
—a travesty on our boasted self-govennnenl. 

(c) Such conditions ought not to he tolerated by 
enlightened men, eitlier ns iiMlivi<luals, us 
members of society, or as Atuericans. 

4. Action: 

The teacher can only sow the «ml ; he must h^ave tlie 
rest to the future. 

V. Governmrnf. 

Locnl; state; vatioml. 

The City (lOveninMUit. City (Charter; how granted? 

1. City Offieials. 

(a) Mayor: duties to party; to commonwealth; 
chief powers, 

(b) Comptroller; duties to party; to cmnmon- 
wealth ; chief powers. 

(c) District Attorney ; duUos to party ; to common* 
wealth ; chief powers. 

(d) The Borough Presidents; chief powers and 
duties. 

(e) The Board of Aldermen; chief powers and 
duties. 
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(f) The Board of Estimate and Apport'iohmcnt. 

(f?) The Board of Education. 

(h) The r\)lice Commissioner. 

(i) The Fire Commissioner. 

(j) The Park Commissioner. 

(k) The Street Cleaning Commissioner. 

(l) The Health Commissioner. 

(m) The (Parities and Corrections. 

2. The Stale Government. 

* (a) State Officials. Departments. Chief powers 
and duties of the Governor, the Lienteiiaiit 
Governor, the legislature, and the militia; 
suffrage. 

(b) Pnrpcxse of tin? courts, judge, jury; service 
on jury or as witness; rights of the accused; 
penal and charitable institutions. Naturaliz- 
ation of foreigners. 

(c) The State Senate. 

'(d) The Assembly. 

(e) Tlie Courts; Supreme Court of State. Court 
of Appeals. 

(f) The Attorney General; powers and duties. 

3. Departments of the National Government. 

United States Officials— Departments. The three 
branches: legislative, executive, and judicial; how con^ 
fitituted; chief duties imposed upon each. Attention 
should be directed to the general purpose of the execu- 
tive branch as observed in or near this city : the letter- 
carrier and the post-office ; harbors, light-houses, and life- 
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&avini? stations ; the army and navy ; tho cnstoms dopart- 
mont; the ininiijrration hnivau : the eensiis. 

Duties of ritizcMis— Duty of keepini; informed in 
reflat'd to the workings of the national ‘rovennnent ; of 
respondinj^' to ealls for the defenst* of the eoiintry ; of 
volitijr intellijr»-utly. 

('haraeter of thes<* men. 
f*at riot ism, 

Oiatitude to (loveniment. 

VT. Kisv of 1!( pvrscntafivr (toirnimnif. 

1, Kvolution of self-j^ovornment ; (‘urly Saxon villntre; 
the town meetinjj:; the town nti(ie<‘rs: the Witinj and 
the eleetive kin^^shlp. 

2. FtMidal System: its institutions; soeial relati(»nship ; 
us(‘ of power: asfX'ets for and had; trails «»f 
eharaeter |>ro(lueed, 

fa) Soeial relationship of hanm to kirjjr: serf to 
baron ; villeina<re. 

fb) Business relations of same. 

(c) (liivalrv. 

Majrna C’harta. 

(a) UijLrhb of people. 

(b) Kepres(*ntative jrovernment developfsl in the Sax- 
on Wilan, the Norman Dreat Foun<‘il, De Mont- 
fort’s Parliament of 1205 and th(‘ Model Parlia- 
ment of 12115. 

(c) Judieial system; bej?innin {7 in the (hTiiianie Trial 
by Ordeal and by Compnrj^nition. 

Z' \ nnnn lifp 
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(e) Religious ideas of the time. 

(f) Toleration. 

4. Rise of Parliament. 


(a) Doctrine of Divine Rights: meaning; how over- 
thrown; why. 

(b) Cabinet government. 

(c) Extension of suffrage. 

6. Organization of Labor— reasons for and against; 
unions; objects; misuses. 

6. Organization of Capital— trusts; trade combinations; 

profit-sharing; co-operative stores, etc. 

7. Kinds of CovernmeniH. 

(a) Republicis: federal; centralized. 

(b) Monarchies; constitutional; absolute. 


Comparisons : 

(a) Republics. 

A. United States. 

1. Congress. 

Senate. 

House of Representa- 
tives. 

2. President. 

3. Cabinet. 


B. Switzerland, 

1. Federal Assembly, 
State Council. 
National Council 

2. President. 

3. Federal Council 


C. France. 

1. The Chambers. 

Senate. 

Chamber of Deputies, 

2. President. 

3. Ministry. 
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(b) Monarchies. 

A. En^^land. B. Oermany* 

], Kinjr -hereditary. 1. Ein peror— heredi- 

2 Cabinet. tary. 

3 Parliament. 2. Ministry. 

House of Lords. 3. Parliament. 

House of Commons BiindeHrath or Gen- 

eral Coiineil. 
Reichstag? or Diet of 
the Realm. 

C. Rasaia 

1. Czar- hereditary and absolub*. 

Whole lej^islative, jinlicial, 
and executive power united in 
Czar whose will i.s law. Aided 
by four irreat Cinineils. 

8, Growth of Fi^vdom Sp«‘eeh and IWl^^ion. 

(a) (Vmipan* England ])ast and i>re8ent. 

(b) Compare En^dand and Rn.ssia. 

(e) Compare Enj?land and France. 

(d) Compare Enpflnnd and Germany, 

(e^i Compare Enjjland and America. 

0. Wi.sdom of Representative Government. 

VII. Cohnual Governmeni to the Present Pay. 

1. Forms of Colonial Government. 

(a) Three types of colonial fjovernment: charter, 
proprietary and royal. Governors elected by the 
people or appointed by the King or Proprietor*; 
the assemblies. 
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(b) Aspects; advantages for the settlers; for the 
governors and companies; dishonesty; fraud; 
misuse of power, 

2. Kevolution. 

(a) Character of colonists; work for the general 
good; self-denial; patriotism; endurance; gener- 
osity. 

(b) liocal government; town and county. 

(c) The Articles of Confederation; chief provisions; 
d(ifects. 

2. The United States. 

(a) Patriots. 

(b) Constitution. 

Respect far the anthorily of the government, compli- 
ance with its laws, acquiescence :n Us measures, are duties 
enjoined by the fundamental maxims of true liberty. 
The basis of our political systems is the right of the peo- 
ple to make and alter their constitutions of government. 
But the constitution which at any time exists, till changed 
by an explicit and authentic act of the whole people, is 
sacredly obligatory upon a?/.— G eorge Washington. 

The Constitution: How Formed and How Ratified 
THE PREAMBLE 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our po,sterity, do ordain and esiahlish 
this Constitution for the United States of America, 
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(c) Amondnionts to th<^ (’onstitiition. 

Aiiiondiiiuuts I-X ponstitutc a bill of 

ri*rhts. 

Ammbnents Xl. XII, XIII, XIV, XV. 

(<1) Lpjrisla1i>p d«*par1nipnts: (’onfjnss. its Housp of 
Ho|)r(‘stMilativ(‘s and Sonait*; tludr diitirs. Ii(>w 
a bill ])(‘(M)nH’s a law. 

(c) FiXPCMilivo: tin* Pivsidpiit an<l Vi<*t‘-Pr(*si<l(*nt ; 
plnetioii ; duties. 

(f'k Judicial : Suprenie Fonrt, (’iretiit ('ourls. District 
Courts. 

(g) Intmlepetidence of tin* tluve dt^partuu^nts of the 
national ^^overninent : 

1. PresidenCs power in letrislalion. 

2. Senate’s poster over President's appointments. 

3. Power of irnpeaehnient. “ 

4. P<nv(*r (»f fh<‘ Supreiiu* (’ouri to (leteniiine the 
eonstitntionality (»f a law of (^>nc:ress. 

(li) Subordination ()f the military to the (*ivil f>f>wer. 
(i) Slavery. 

Disputes between nations; how settled: arbilratifOi; 
international law; treaties. 

Dispnt(*s between states or offiees of government : how 
settled; political law. 

Disputes b(»tween indivi<lnals; how settlefl; municipal 
law : eommon or statute. 

Coraparlsons of forms of ^(ivernment. 

(a) Soeial questions, 
fb) Eeononiie quest urns. 

(e) Political questions. ' . 
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(d) Industrial questions. 

(e) Educational questions. 

(f) Freedom of Speech and Religion. 

(g) (!omparison of the powers and duties of the King> 
Cabinet and Parliament of Great Britain, with 
those of the President, Cabinet, and Congress of 
the United States. 

The /uwgf.— Hereditary life ruler; succession; 
powers limited by the responsibilities of Cabinet 
ministers. 

The JVesideni.— Term ; eligibility ; election ; 
succession in ease of death or removal; powers 
and duties as executive and in regard to treaties, 
appointments, and legislation; power to convene 
Congress ; how removed. 

CaMnct of IIow selected; how 

changed ; relations to the King and to Parliament. 
^Cahhet of the United States.— How selected; 
how changed; relations to the ^resident and to 
Congress, 

ParliamenL—Tlonne of Lords: hereditary mem- 
bership; legislative functions; final court of 
appeal. 

House of Commons ; elective membership ; term 
of office ; legislative functions ; power to originate 
financial legislation. 

Cowgirm.— Senate: basis of representation; 
election ; term ; legislative and judicial functions. 

House of Representatives: basis of represents- 
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tlon; election; term; legrislative powers; power 
over financial lep;islalion. 

Russia and America. 

England and Ainerieu. 

(lerniany and Aii!<‘ri(*a. 

(i) The National {lovcrninent : three tlepnrtments; 
the chief ofliees. 

(j) The Slate ( J overnnient : the thn‘e departiiienls; 
the ciu(*f odiees. 

(k) The (.’ity Oovernnient : lli(‘ Ihnu* d(‘partments ; 
the chief offices. 

(l) Increasing? emphasis upon the privih‘^^'s, duties 
and responsibilities of a eiti/.iui, us a nseinlMT of 
a family, as pupil, as employer or employed, as 

. voter, or as ofiice-holder. 



Methods in Elementary School 
Studies 

By BERNARD CRONSON, A. R, Ph. D. 

Principal of Public School No. 3, Borough of Manhattan» City of 

New York. 12mo. Cloth. 167 pages. $1.25 net. 

This is a brief outline of the author’s lectures on teaching the 
principal branches in the elementary course. The subjects treated 
are reading, dictation (including spelling, punctuation, para- 
graphing, etc.), composition, grammar, literature, nature study, 
geography, history, civics and arithmetic. The book is inter- 
leaved with blank pages, making it a convenient note book for the 
lecture room in normal schools and training schools, as well as 
for teachers in general. 

Classroom Management: Its 
Principles and Technique 

By WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY ^ 

Superintendent of the Training Department, State Normal School, 

Oswego, N. Y. 12mo. Cloth, xvii+352 pages. $1.25 net. 

This book considers the problems that are involved in the 
massing of children together for purposes of instruction and train- 
ing. It aims to discover how the unit group of the school system 
—the “class” — can be most effectively handled. The topics com- 
monly include<l in treatises upon school management receive ade- 
quate attention : the first day of school; the mechanizing of rout- 
ine*. the daily program; discipline and punishment; absence and 
tardm,»ss, etc. In addition to these, however, a number of sub- 
jects hitherto neglected in books of this class are presented : The 
“Batavia system” of class-individual instruction; different plans 
for testing the efficiency of teaching; a new treatment of school 
incentives based upon modern psychology; and a formulation of 
the generally accepted principles of professional ethics as applied 
to Schoolcraft. Appendices include plates showing quality of 
work that can be expected from pupils of different grades and 
syllabi of topics and questions for the use of “observation” classes. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION 

By CHARLES DeGARMO, Professor of the Science and Art of Ed- 
ucation in Cornell Uni versU}'. 12mD. Cloth, xii ^ 299 Pages, 
$1,25 net. 

The author discusses the social and individu;il prcsu[>i»ositions 
underlying American secondary educatum; the chief bases for the 
sclcclioii of studies; the classification of studies aceordinw to 
the nature of their content: the function and relative edtioati»uial 
worth of various studies and sluily groups; and the orgaiii/atif m 
of studies ituo curricula. '*'he amjdc scope of Professor Dcfiar- 
ino's work and the thoroughness of his analysis will coinnjcnd 
this iMHjk to teachers as a text -hook of utnisual value. 

A BRIEF COURSE IN THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION 

By PAUL MONROE, PK. D., Professor of Education in Teachers 
College, Coluinbu University. 12mo. Cloth, xviii + 409 
pages. $1.25 net. 

This is practically a condensation of IVoksy^r Monroe’s 
**Text-book in the History of Education,” issued nn)re than two 
years ago, and still the most extensive work on the subject in 
English. The present ahhrevialion has been made in answer to 
the demands of normal schools and teachers’ training classes 
which have not the time to devote t<» the study (»f tlie larger text. 
Nevertheless it treats of all the general periods, and of most of the 
topics discussed in the larger work. 

METHODS IN TEACHING 

Being the Stockton Methods in Elementary Schools. By Mrs, 
ROSA V. WINTERBURN. of Los Angeles, and JAMES 
A. BARR, Superintendent of Schools at Stockton, Cal. l2mo. 
Cloth, xxii -1^355 pages. $1.25 net. 

This book i.s a direct product of the schoolrooms. It treats 
the presentation of subject-matter in the various studies usually 
taught in elementary schools from three points of view— that of 
the superintendent or supervisor, of the teacher and of the pupil. 
The book grew cut of the exhibit made by the Stockton schools 
at the Exposition in St. Louis, and later in Portland, which at- 
tracted widespread attention, because of the honesty of the pupils’ 
work, the "method sheets^* by teachers, and the efficiency of 
results. Many compositions by young pupils trained under this 
method are given. 
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